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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HE ADMINISTRATION will try to compro- 
mise the bonus issue. The votes to override a 
veto are already counted so there is no choice 
but to-put in a clause enabling the needy to get 


‘their certificates cashed. 
This may cost from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 de-. 


pending on how Congress happens to define the word 
“needy.” 

Another compromise now in the works is the effort 

to force the utility companies to recapitalize. Leg- 
islatiun to regulate holding companies is coming. As 
a prerequisite to continued operation, the Congress may 
require holding companies to take out Federal charters. 
This will test out the Federal incorporation idea for 


business generally. 
=. 


Considering the vast amount of 
money invested in the electric light 
and-power industry and conceding 
the desirability of squeezing the 
“water” out of existing companies, 
the surgical operation will hardly be a casual or painless 
affair for the financial structure of the Nation in the next 


NEW DEAL STILL 
1S LACKING IN 
REAL TEAM PLAY 


several months. 
Conservative Senators who have talked with the 


President recently give assurance to the effect that 
he will place a limit on spending and will not be carried 
away by the schemes for huge spending now being ad- 
vanced by various New Dealers. 

There is no doubt that the New Deal is far from 

coordinate? notwithstarding the efforts of Donald 
Richberg who is trying conscientiously to reconcile 
conflicts. But he meets almost insuperable obstacles 
largely because tke spirit of team-play is lacking. Each 
high executive has a “show” of his own and alongside 
of him are dozens of bureaucrits who- to keep that 


show going and plenty of funds available for their 


‘cial use. 


The forthcoming message to Congress will reveal 
the President’s desire to set forth principles rather 
than detailed limits for his subordinates. 

Those who expect the message to clear away all the 
uncertainty that exists today will be disappointed. For 
to the Administration the atmosphere of emergency 
still prevails and the “settling down” process is still 
considerable distance away. 


Mr. Roosevelt will find Congress trying to take ad- 

vantage of his many encouraging statements of the 

past on different objectives that involve the spending 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


The Internal Revenue Bureau’s Adding Machines 
Figure Up Profits and Losses of Corporations 


Business Draws on Reserves to Offset 
Its Eleven Billion Deficit in Two Years 


O PROFIT: $2,506,078,279. To 
] loss: $4,510,841,337. 


When Treasury Department 


adding machines tabulated their | 


last figure for the preliminary report on 
1933 corporation incomes, they showed 
the above result. 


But this followed the year 1932, when 
the comparable account showed: 

To profit: $1,851,575,582. 
$6,420,293,721. 


INDUSTRY’S LOSS 11 BILLION 

In both ~ears the losses and the profits 
were not recorded by the same com- 
panies. For that reason, there was actu- 
ally no net deficit for business of a mere 
$6,500,000,000. 

Rather there were losses by one group 
of companies aggregating nearly $11,000,- 
000,000 or $3,000.000,000 more than the 
Nat:onal Government’s deficit for the two 
years. And there were earnings for two 
years of about $4,300,000,000 for another 
group of companies. 

Thus there is pictured the capitalistic 
profit and loss system functioning during 
a depression. 

The picture shows that not Govern- 
ment alone has drawn upon national re- 
serves to carry the load of the industrial 
slump. Industry drew even more heavily 
on accumulations. 


WHERE TO: WHERE FROM? 

But what do the business losses repre- 
sent? 

They represent money paid out in 
wages and salaries, over and above in- 
conie. They represent money paid out in 
interest on borrowings, including bonded 
debt. Likewise they represent reserves 
set aside for depreciation and depletion, 
bad debts, losses on sales of capital as- 
sets and miscellaneous losses. 


To loss: 


Where did industry get-these billions? 

From reserves set aside in good times, 
from borrowing, on assets, from sale of 
stock, and from many other sources. 


DECLINE IN ASSETS 


What they have done to the financial 
structure of American corporations is 


_Shown by a Treasury Department report 


made Dec. 17. 


That report shows that total assets of 
corporations declined from 335 billions in 
1929 to 280 billions in 1932. The unofficial 
estimate is that they went down further 
in :933. 


AJso total surplus accumulations of 
corporations fell from 55 billions in 1929 
to 36 billions in 1932, and fell further in 
1933. 


Industry in this country thus is pic- 
tured as having lived on its fat during 
the lean depression years, in order to 
keep operating, giving employment to la- 
bor and providing income for investors. 


INCREASED INCOME 


£ven so the picture is far from dark in 
the trend shown. 


Net corporation income in 1933 was 
move than 650 billions above 1932—a gain 
of 35.5 per cent. 


While only 104,702 out of 472,174 cor- 
porations reported net income in 1933, 
this was a sharp increase from the 78,- 
775 out of 481,368 who reported net in- 
come in 1932. 


This upward trend of earnings has 
continued during 1934, according to 
available information. 

What of this gain in corporate income? 
Does it have any special significance 
otner than a reflection of gradual recov- 
ery? 

Essentially, in the official view, it 


i 


shows that the profit and loss system of 
capitalism is functioning in its tradi- 
tional way. 


But, too, it discloses that increased 
earnings were largely concentrated dur- 
ing 1932 in the manufacturing and trade 
industries. 


This has led to the conclusion that in- 
creased prices under NRA codes and in- 
creased manufacturing activity in an- 
ticipation of higher code costs and in an- 
ticipation of inflation played a large part 
in bringing the result. 


As for the profit system, much wor- 
ried about by some business men during 
the past year, income tax figures re- 
flected its health. 


RESERVES FOR RAINY DAY 


They showed that prudently managed 
companies, efficient in operation, and in 
step with the times, had come through 
the depression with flying colors. 


These companies had get aside reserves 
for just such a rainy day as came after 
1929. They were in a position to cut 
costs to meet the declines that occurred 
in the purchasing power of their custo- 
mers. Excessive debt with fixed charges, 
did not bear them down under the weight 
of deflation. 


Many, too, were payers of the highest 
average wages for labor, yet continued 
during the depression to pay a wage to 
capital in the form of dividends. 


On the other hand, the $11,000,000,000 
in losses largely were taken by concerns 
with huge plant investments, with heavy 
bonded debt, and with large overhead. 

But included aiso among the losers, 
were the great number of inefficient 
units, the imprudently managed that had 
few reserves, and those that were top 
heavy with debt. 
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| March of the 


“WHAT'S HAPPENED AND WHAT TO READ 


ND NOW, if you have found out what Tomorrow 
A has in store, looked over the adding machines 
and weighed their totals, turn the page and con- 

sider the State of the Union Today. 


@j You'll find on Page Three the prescription for giv- 

ing jobs to all of the Nation’s unemployed for the 
next twenty-five years and on Page Four in a few min- 
utes you can learn What the Press of the Nation Thinks 
About What the Government is Doing. 


I Then turn your eyes to the right and on Page Five 
the Yeas and Nays will reveal the difference of opin- 
ion among readers like yourself; here, too, you'll learn 


about the President’s New Conference To Take the 
Profit Out of War. 


¢ What is being done “To Promote the General Wel- 
fare?” The answer is interestingly revealed on 
Page Six and opposite, on Page Seven, Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., charts a Road to Recovery, and the notable Col. 
Ayres, author of the famous “depression graphs”_makes 
his Annual Forecast and analyzes the New Deal. 
Meet the new Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker on Page Eight—read-the sketch of this 
dynamic brick-layer-school teacher’s career. Here, too, 


you can glimpse Life in the Capital and the Personal 
Side of Washington. 


q And if you want to know Who’s Who in Govern- 

ment or consult the Dictionary of the News you can 
do it when you've finished reading about the Gay Mas- 
querade which Mrs. Roosevelt gave to the ladies of the 
press. It’s all on Page Nine. 


q Page Ten for Crime—the National Conference on 
how to Prevent It and = outstanding features 
caught by Uncle Sam’s News Reel. . 

Electricity Rates on Basis of Cost as the Objective 
of Federal Policy is an article that holds an interest for 
everyone who snaps on a light, wields an electric iron 
or pushes a vacuum cleaner—found on Page Eleven. 

What’s Happening On the Farm Front? Do you 
know What the States are Doing? On Page Twelve 
you also watch the March of the Alphabetical Groups. 


The Tide of World Affairs flows across Page Thir- 
teen and here you can learn of the differences be- 
tween the Secretary of State and Trade Advisor Peek 
over trading American cotton for German marks. 
¢ The Trend of American Business, illustrated by 
those revealing charts, occupies Page Fourteen and 


opposite, on Page Fifteen, you learn about the pre- 
dicted Credit Boom. 
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The President’s Week 


Happenings in the White House; 
Callers and what they seek 


HE WEEK THAT BEGAN with the Capital 

robed in the year’s first snow-fall was a busy 
one for the President and a somewhat confusing 
one for the observer, who sought rather vainly 
to trace the rapidly forming pattern of national 
policy. 

There were two public Presidential utterances 
—one carried from his desk by telephone and 
broadcast to a meeting of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in Nashville, Tenn.; the second, a gal- 
vanizing personal appearance before the Crime 
Conference, where he marshaled American pub- 
lic opinion in the battle against crime, and called 
for a united effort to weld the scattered agencies 
of enforcement into a solid line of offense. 


BANK LEGISLATION 

Over the shining checkerboard floor of the 
new Executive Offices the venerable Duncan U, 
Fletcher, of Florida, Chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, took his way to discuss the 
need for new banking legislation, or; as he after- 
ward explained, the absence of such a need. 

Later peppery Senator Glass, vigorous and cyn- 
ical as ever, made a similar visit and expressed, 
with greater vehemence, the same belief. 

“Are you well and happy, Senator?” someone 
asked the sage of Lynchburg. 

“I’m well,” he answered. He had already ex- 
plained that he was, as the President had told 


& 
APPRECIATION | 

For his efforts to promote friendly relations 

between the Americas, President Roosevelt 

is honored by the Pan American Society. 


him before, still an “unreconstructed rebel.” 


Another eloquent silence was provided by | 


Chairman Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Representative Doughton 
automatically elected himself to the “Back Stairs 
Club” by slipping out of one of the many doors 
of the new sanctum and avoiding the press. 
HOPE FOR TAXPAYERS 

But since his job is figuring up new taxes and 
since he promptly packed his bag and went home 
instead of returning to his offices, it argued well 
for those who hoped no new excises were in the 
wind. 

“Daddy” Fechner, father of the CCC thousands, 
called to talk about his family budget for next 
year, and Comptroller General McCarl, the man 
whose job is to see that the Government doesn’t 
spend an odd mill more than allowed, followed 
on his hecls. When the last visitor had left the 
President settled down to edit his crime speech 
before it was time to slip into boiled shirt and 
tails and deliver it. 

And so the parade of the week started—and 
kept moving. 

Administrator Moffett, busy making his home- 
construction program move before his rival 
houser, Mr. Ickes, could start his, called and 
urged lightening of mortgage restrictions in the 
various States. 

Then came the first New Deal governor to re- 
ceive White House congratulations. He was Mar- 
tin L. Davey, of Ohio, accompanied by State 
Democratic Committee Chairman Poulson. The 
governor-elect departed duly impresser with the 
President’s “amazing” knowledge of affairs in 
the Buckeye State. He knew all about Ohio— 
politics, business, and even building conditions 
in Clevelan‘. 


DAY OF SURPRISES 

Wednesday was a day of surprises. There was 
chuckling and Santa Clausian Dr. Dafoe, stork 
of the Dionne quintuplets, who was welcomed for 
a few moments’ “baby” talk with the President; 
and then the explosive announcement that was 
the sequel to the reincarnation of the long-silent 
General Jonnson. 

The wiley ex-curator of the Blue Eagle had 
slipped into the White House for luncheon on the 
preceding Sunday, avoiding not only reporters 
but likewise the formality of posting his name 
on the official guest list. Now he re-appeared 
with his old-time associate, Bernard Baruch, as 
a twin-god out of the new machine to take the 
profits out of war. 

This new “conference,” the President ex- 
plained to the press, in one of his heart-to-heart 
“packground” talks while he leaned back and 
smoked, as the cheerful fire across the room 
crackled and pencils slid across copy paper. In 
fact, there was so much talk about past and 
future wars that the present war on Old Man 
Depression was all but forgotten. 


ENDING UNEMPLOYMENT 
But there was still another long look ahead 


promised in the report of the National Resources 
Board, offering the plan. page 3 


What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Summary of National Affairs— 
| Current Happenings and What They Mean 


designed to provide work for all America’s un- 
employed for the next 25 years. 

After lunch, as announced, the “de-profitizers” 
of war met and laid their plans while Senatorial 
investigators watched jealously. 

Then the instant meeds—more pressing 
things—held their sway. The silence enshroud- 
ing the Administration’s hopes and plans for 
the coming year continued, while behind closed 
doors the budget makers toiled. Acting Budget 
Director Bell was there, of course, as well as his 
chief, Secretary Morgenthau. 

And on the other side of the ledger were, the 
spenders, Administrator Hopkins, with his esti- 
mates of the relief burden, and Secretary Ickes, 
to help lighten relief by public work. And there 
was also the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
Thomas MacDonald, who hopes to provide some 
of the jobs for the unemployed. 


The Budget Progresses 


Basis of estimates laid; another 
Friday conference 


The conferees left without comment except 
Secretary Morgenthau, who reported “substan- 
tial progress,” and later the White House itself 
announced that the basis of estimates to be 
placed before Congress had been laid. 


The press found the President at the last con- 
ference of the week, on Friday afternoon, a little 
weary, “talked out,” as he himself said. As he 
waited for them to file in, a shaft of sunlight fell 
across his right shoulder from the window where 
the slight silhouette of Secretary McIntyre 
rocked back and forth in its chair. 

News was to be scarce, the President predicted, 
because “Steve (Stephen P. Early) was duck- 
hunting” and even a President mustn’t have too 
much to say when his secretary in charge of of- 
ficial utterances is out of hearing. To provide a 


‘check-up in addition to the official record, Mr. 


Early’s own blonde and watchful amanuensis 
slipped in to record the questions and answers 
in her private pothooks and dashes. 

There wasn’t much grist for the mill except a 
background talk on the subject of the utilities 


tion concerning the visit of heads of two utility 
companies the previous day. The meeting, it 
seemed, had been an “amicable” one. 


LABOR POLICIES 

Comment on another visit earlier in the day 
from Labor Chieftain William Green, brought 
forth the Presidential assurance that the Ad- 
ministration’s interest in labor’s cause would 
continue to be evident in the policy laid down 
in the labor clauses of the NIRA, recommenda- 
tions concerning the revision of which the head 
of the American Federation of Labor had laid 
before the President. 

Although it was plain from the many papers 
on the President’s desk and the others that filled 
his basket to overflowing and the restiveness of 
the attendants that time pressed, the President 
did not hurry the questioners and even after the 


conference broke up, stopped to talk informally. . 


The great oval room is slowly beginning to take 
on the coloring of its occupant. Ship models 


—Wide World. 
FIGURES SPEAK 
“Recovery,” says Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel Roper, “is proceeding as rapidly as it 
safely can.” 


have crept into the shell-like niches over the 
built-in bookcases, but the marine prints are 
still piled on the couch waiting their places on 
the curving walls. 

On a table were stacked copies of the book 
whose bright cover bears the legend “By Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt”—probably to be autographed 
and distributed as gifts for his staff. 

For the rest, there was only evidence of a 
week of work. 


The War on Crime 


President’s plea for cooperative 
campaign for law enforcement 
Six hundred ardent believers in a definite war 


plan to combat the criminal rose and ap- 
plauded the earnest appeal of the President on 


Monday night for a solid front against the of- over the quiet waters of the Potomac. They Meanwhile Mr. Biddle told industrialists with- H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


fender. Serious and emphatic, the President de- 
livered his message, and not until it was over 
and he left the platform did his quick smile to- 
ward Mrs. Roosevelt’s box relieve the grim pur- 
port of his message. 


The opening meeting of Attorney General 
Cummings’ Conference on Crime was just what 


—Wide World. 
TEA FOR THREE 
Attorney General Cummings (center) enter- 
tains heads of .the American Bar Association 
at a tea for delegates to the crime conference. 


it was planned to be, an impressive and an at- 

tention-riveting event. The distinguished guests 

on the platform, the State flags above, the gleam- 

ing badges of the well-uniformed police officers 

at each side of the stage, all spoke the purpose 

of the gathering. : 
What did it accomplish? 


PLEA FOR COOPERATION 
First and most concretely, a realization that if 
America is to wipe clean the blot on her escutch- 


- eon of law and order these United States must 
(rep@mted on page 11), which grew out of 4 ques- ... 


unite in the enforcement of the law. 

The peg was driven with the resolution to cre- 
ate a “West Point for policemen,” or, to give it a 
more specific definition, a “national scientifiic 
and educational center for the better training of 
carefully-selected candidates for posts_in the 
law-enforcement agencies of the Federal, State 
and municipal governments.” 

Of course, it was merely a resolution; details 
as to ways and means were left to the advisory 
committee. But the blow was struck. For the 
rest, suggestions for lines of study, methods of 
approach (which are outlined on page 10) are 
a part of future action which will depend upon 
the efficiency and zeal of the actors. 


NEED OF PUBLIC’S AID 


As everybody from the President and the At- 
torney General down realizes, the vital factor in 
the success or failure of the “conference” is pub- 
lic opinion. In comment upon it later, the Presi- 
dent referred to definite coordination of enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the country as a real- 
ity, though he was careful to point out that the 
effort and purpose was coordination and not 
centralization. 


War Profits Puzzle 


President’s sudden action against 
profiteers starts varied speculation 


WHAT'S it all about? 

The Capital is still scratching its head over 
the President’s sudden announcement of the 
creation of a group to prepare legislation, the 
purpose of which is to take the profit out of war. 

Consternation, mild and otherwise, arose not 
merely because polemic General Johnson was 
hailed back from the limbo of forgotten Adminis- 
trators to sit cheek-by-jowl with Donald Rich- 
berg and Secretary Perkins, with whom he so 
recently had agreed to disagree. But why, they 
asked, was this highly meritorious endeavor sud- 


denly dropped on the back of a Government al-. 


ready staggering under the weight of peace- 
time problems heavy enough without the ad- 
dition of worries over future wars? 

Some unofficial interpreters of the President’s 
act were kind, some unkind, some indifferent. 

Said the political-minded: The Senate muni- 
tions investigation has aroused great public in- 
terest. But too much credit is going to the Re- 
publican Senators running it, Nye and Vanden- 
berg, the latter already rumored to be setting 
his cap for the Presidency. 


PERIL TO CAPITALISM? 


Said those concerned with the pristine preser- 
vation of the capitalistic form of government: 
The munitions hearings, if continued, may create 
a sentiment resulting in a too-socialistic plan. for 
federalizing the manufacture of war material. 

Said those whose job is keeping intact our 
national defense: This, of all times, with embers 
glowing in the inflammable Balkans, Japan rais- 
ing the menace of a naval race in the Far East, 
and all Europe teetering on bayonets, is no m2- 
ment to let the pacifist propagandists, quick to 
sieze upon popular revulsions at. the munition 
makers’ dirty linen, marshal their forces in a 
destructive campaign against America’s security. 

And then there were those who have lonz 
watched clouds rise, darken, and then disappear 


yawned and remarked that it was simply the 
natural result of the zeal of Bernard Baruch, 
who has seriously and earnestly pursued his 
Study of the genus profiteer ever since, as head 
of the War Industries Board, he watched the 


Nation’s millions pour into the vaults of camp- 
followers. 


EFFECTS AT CAPITOL 


On Capitol Hill this apparent attempt of the 
“other end” of Pennsylvania Avenue to steal its 
show started the welkin ringing. Senator Nye, 
knee-deep in enthusiastic telegrams of congratu- 
lations for the disclosures he had achieved, said 
things that perhaps sober second thought might 
have censored. 

More cautious, as a man should be who has 
already heard the faint buzz of the Republican 
Presidential bee, Senator Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan merely opined that it would be “exceed- 
ingly unfortunate” if the White House move 
should result in side-tracking the Congressional 
hearing. 


Then, the next day, Senator Clark of Missouri, 
the young man who is decorously reaching for 
the shoes worn by his illustrious father, called 
at the White House and returned with the as- 
surance that both ends of the Avenue would 
work together for the common good. 

Immediately there echoed from the Hill a help- 
ful disclosure of 800 per cent profiteer’s profits in 
the last war and a list of 46 gentlemen who had 


—Harris & Ewing. 
FRONT 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson (left) returns to the 
spotlight as he and Bernard Baruc” ~7ree to 
help in a study of elimination of profits of war. 


BACK TO THE 


leaped into the millionaire class while the boys, 
three thousand miles away, were leaping at the 
enemy. 

Just what the de-profitizers are shooting at 


oe be found in greater detail on page 5 of this 
ue. 


Labor and the NIRA 


Two NLRB decisions that further 
tangle interpretations of law 


HE four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie 
made no prettier a dish to set before a king 
than the highly seasoned bill of fare that the 
National Labor Relations Board is serving up 
these days under,the inspiration of its indefatig- 


able new chef, the energetic if diminutive Francis 
Biddle. 


Mr. Biddle has prepared two “pies” recently, 
and one of them at least reached the Presidential 
butlery. They are both, needless to say, from 
recipes in that piece of controversial literature, 
the 7a Cookbook. 

For the second time the Labor Board ruled 
during the past week that it could take juris- 
diction in newspaper disputes, despite the fact 
that Donald Richberg ordered “hands off” in the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin Newspaper Guild 
case. The argument isn’t over the merits of 
the case. 

Dean Jennings, a “rewrite man,” was dis- 
charged. The Labor Board says that refusal of 
the newspaper to take him back means prosecu- 
tion for code violation. The argument is wheth2r 
the Labor Board has the right to step into the 
picture at all. The newspaper says it hasn't 
and the fact it did is a change in the code and 
is specifically proscribed. Mr. Richberg agrees 
with the newspaper. 

The second dish is too fresh from the oven to 
be judged as yet, but it has within it the basis 
of another flat contradiction of. the earlier 
pronouncements of Mr. Richberg and General 
Johnson, then Administrator of the NRA. 

It involves a peculiar situation. The Bennett 
Shoe Company, of Marlboro, Mass., had a “closed 
shop” agreement with its men; in other words. 
it was an all-union shop. Four employes were 
dropped from the union, so the company, in ac- 
cordance with its intra-mural agreement, drop- 
ped them from its payrolls. 4 

They demanded reinstatement under the code. 
The Labor Board ruled that the Shoe company 
wasn’t violating Article 7a because that section 
of the NIRA doesn’t bar the closed shop. 

Previously Messrs. Richberg and Johnson had 
said that the closed shop could not be written 


into 7a. The significance of the ruling is yet to 
be determined. 


| 


out any pussyfooting just how the National Labor 
Relations Beard was feeling, thank you. It felt, 
he said, that there was, among other things, a 
need for a “firm” interpretation of Section 7a. 


The Business Outlook 


Mr. Dawes’ enthusiasm and Sec- 
retary Roper’s tempered optimism 
UT IN CHICAGO, General (Helen-Maria) 
Dawes, whose echoing expletives of other 


days have faded before the more recent thun- 
derings of General (Crack-down) Johnson, 


—Undeiwood & Underwood. 
A “TOUGH” QUESTION 
Nervous? Bored? No-matter. Felix du. Pont 
continues to answer the queries put to him 
by the Senate Munitions Committee. 


raised his voice during the past week to predict 
the full blush of recovery next Summer, when, he 
said, the sluggard “heavy industries” would come 
back with a rush. 


Washingion, like Queen Victoria when an over- 
confident courtier imitated her, was “not 
amused” by this gleeful prediction. But there 
was a ready explanation handy for a more mea- 
sured progress than General Dawes predicted. 
Secretary of Commerce Roper took the floor and 
in his. well-rounded periods issued a warning 
against any sudden business inflation. 


With the cheerful Federal Reserve Board and > 


Census Bureau reports before him which showed 
an increase in the sales of department and vari- 


ety stores over a year ago, the Secretary made — 


careful comment. Speaking from the throne 
room of the Department of Commerce whose do- 
main was so hopefully extended by President 
Hoover before he stepped from the Cabinet into 
the White House, Mr. Roper declared: “Recov- 
ery is proceeding as rapidly as it safely can.” 

Meanwhile, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., head of Gen- 
eral Motors and member of the long-silent Busi- 
ness Advisoly Board of the NRA, dropped his own 
not entirely soluble ingredients into the prescrip- 
tion for recovery. He was for lower wages, among 
other things, a rather bitter powder for the ad- 
vocates of more abundant living. He also men- 
tioned shorter hours as a barrier to recovery 
while William Green, fighting for the 30-hour 
week, was describing the industrialists’ belated 
cooperation with the New Deal as an attempt to 
capture it and use it to their own fell purposes. 

To which the confused citizen might well an- 
swer: “If all this be cooperation—let’s have a 
good fight!” 


Public Works Plans 


Nation’s mayors urge big program 
to avoid trouble in cities. 


HERE’LL be trouble in American industrial 
centers this Winter,” warned a gentleman— 
a composite gentleman, in fact, composed of gen- 
erous percesitages of the mayors of the country’s 
leading cities. There will be trouble, said the 
representatives of the Mayors’ Conference re- 
cently held in Chicago, metaphorically shaking a 
finger at Mr. Ickes, spender of the Public Works 
millions, “unless the Government supports a big 
public works program for relief.” 


Mr. Ickes, looking up over his glasses, is not 
reported to have replied anything in particular 
to this threat, because, after all, he isn’t the only 
person responsible, and besides, he was immedi- 
ately reminded by the mayors that if he didn’t 
do what was wanted they would march right 
down to Congress with their demands. 


Meanwhile, Relief Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins, his huge treasure nearly exhausted, pointed 
hopefully to the “flatter line” of the Nation’s re- 
lief-load chart. The October-to-November in- 
crease, despite the chill of Winter, was less than 
two per cent; less, too, than expected. 

The nervv bright-eyed man whose job is deal- 
ing with America’s most unhoping citizens pro- 
fessed to be hopeful. Reverting to the flattening 
line on the chart, he said: “I have a hunch we 
won’t see any more upward curves like those of 
last year.” 


CONGRESS NEARS 


With the convening of Congress only two weeks 
away, sighs of gratitude went up for the “lame- 
duck” amendment without which the solons and 
those who must prepare for them would have 
been burning the midnight oil long since. Even 
the tumult and the shouting of the Speakership 
contest had time to subside as ‘he tall and lank 
figure of Representative Joe Byrns rose so far 
above the crowd that the race was all but won. 
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‘A JOB FOR EVERYONE FOR NEXT 25 YEARS: a 
HOW RESOURCES BOARD WOULD PROVIDE IT 


program of public works expend- 

itures totaling $105,000,000,000 
over the next 20 to 30 years is 
envisioned by the National Resources 
Board. 

Reporting to President Roosevelt 
on Dec. 17, this Board lays down the 
broad outline for development of 
natural resources of the Nation at 
a cost of from $3,500 000,000 to $5,- 
000,000,000 a year. This expenditure 
would be by the Federal Govern- 


Title Reg. Applied For &. S Pat. Office 


L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
as chairman, and the following 
members: George H. Dern, Secre- 
tary of War; Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture; Daniel C. 
Roper, Secretary of Commerce: 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator; Fred- 
eric A. Delano, Charles E. Merriam, 
and Wesley C. Mitchell. 


“3. End the heavy losses of soil 
caused by uncontrolled erosion. 

“4. Eliminate the use of land in- 
capable of affording a minimum 
standard of living, develop agricul- 
tural production on the most suit- 
able soils only, and aid in raising 
the standards of living in many ag- 
ricultural regions. 

“3. End the wasteful use of our 
mirieral resources and substitute a 


‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


That— 
Wright Patman is no* only ready to 


ther regulation of interstate trans- | 
portation, covering railroads, buses 


the Tariff Commission, but as ac- 


[Continued from Page 1.] _ ceptance of the position would mean 


of billions upon billions. 
The President will try to 
transfer much of the respon-. 
1 sibility back to the States. Thus 
‘ unemployment insurance will be 
recommended with a Federal 
| subsidy to some extent but with 
the decision left largely to the 
States to work out their own 
plans. This means delay. 


Something of the same sort 
may be worked out on old age 
pensions. The pressure for this 
sort of legislation is far more in- 
tense on Capitol Hill already 
than all the bonus pressure of a 


agree to a compromise on the bonus 
demand, but has already drafted a 
modified version which may be fav- 
ored by the official family. 


~ 


That— 

General Johnson has not tempered 
references to Donald Richberg, 
Frances Perkins and other officials, 
in his forthcoming wook. 


xk 


That— 

PWA and FERA are wavering on 
policy of maintaining wages on 
Government financed work at level 


and inland waterways, whose de- | 


tails will be transmitted in Coordi- 
nator Eastman’s comprehensive re- 
port on his investigation. 


That— 


Actual strikes against the relief pro- | 
more prevalent | 
than newspaper reports show. In | 


gram have been 


some parts of the Middle West large 
proportions of those on relief have 
“struck” against the present pro- 
gram of partial work relief, demand- 
ing instead a comprehensive full- 
time work program. 


resignation from his job as chair- 
man of powerful Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, he is re- 
ported not to be particularly favor- 
able to the offer. 


That— 

A certain Treasury official enter- 
tains serious doubts whether many 
banks can earn enough to meet re- 
quired payments on preferred stock 
and capital notes they have sold to 
RFC and that he feels even in pros- 
perous times more than one quarter 
of national banks earned less than 
three per cent. 


ment, the States, and the cities. 

It would include such items as 
$12,000,000,000 for grade crossing 
elimination; $8,000,000,000 for de- 
velopment of rivers in the interest 
of navigation and hydro-power pro- 
duction; and $3,500,000,000 for con- 
struction of rural highways. 


PROBLEM OF COST 


“Such an expanded program of 
public works would amazingly im- 
prove the public services and living 
standards of this country; but view- 
ed in the light of traditional ex- 
penditures for public works the cost 
seems a heavy charge upon the 


JOBS FOR ALL TILL 1960 

It was appointed to make an in- 
ventory of the Nation’s assets and 
the problems relating to them. On 
the basis of this report, Miss Perk- 
ins, a member of the Board, made 
the statement that the way was 
opened to provide jobs for all the 
idle for the next 25 years. 

There would spring up a whole 
galaxy of TVAs in the river-sheds 
of the country. Farming would be 
transformed, population gradually 
shifted, and the Nation’s resources 

_ placed in a high state of develop- 
ment. 


national policy of mineral conser- 
vation. 

“6. Make available large areas of 
land for purposes of popular recre- 
ation. 

“7. Assemble basic data in regard 
to mapving, public finance, and 
population, necessary for national 
planning. 

“8. Avoid the extravagance caused 
by failure to coordinate public 
works — Federal, State, and local; 
bring about better programming of 
socially useful public works; pre- 
pare public works projects suitable, 
if desired, for use in emergency sit- 


-NINE-POINT PROGRAM uations. 
ge national income,” the Board ob- ; 
That— served As the program is outlined, it in- | Provide for continuous long- 
— wage on relief work may be just a | Senator Vandenberg, presidential | +.. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic “Whether $5,000,000,000 a year for | Cludes nine points. If carried through, caine! ehauanuie i ance ck 
iets aspirant, will insist in the Senate oi ee roads, parks, ‘sewers, public libraries | 1+ would be expected to: 
start. Commerce foreign staff will be en- parks, »P other and to the larger background 

| that James A. Farley divorce him- ; forests, waterways, good housing, “1. Provide for the systematic de- er 
Members of Con- eS a .. | larged this coming year. ’ ys, & 8 of the social and economic life in 
| CAMPAIGN i. adn jee self from one or the other of his : and countless such other facilities | velopment of our water resources | . 15.1 thew are set.” 
PROMISES they are going | That— two conflicting offices—Postmaster y 


OF SPENDING to meet all these 

extra billions, 
shrug their shoulders and insist 
they are committed to these 
various schemes by campaign 
pledges. 


All this means that President 

Roosevelt will have to take 
charge and not merely fight Con - 
gres on these measures but ar- 
range to have them passed in 
emasculated form. This can al- 
ways be done if congressional 
leaders work adroitly with the 
White House. 


The art of promising and then 
passing the buck to someone else 
for being unable to carry out the 
promise is one of the oldest in 
the history of legislation and we 
shall see in action some true 
artists in legislative camouflage 
during the coming session of 


Congress. ; tor, has had flattering offers of im- 
vey portant and highly paid jobs in pri- 
vate industry and that he will stick © 
EARNINGS IN . earn- post for 
ings for the year | the time being at least. 
1934 TO BE 


1934, which ought 

WEATHERVANEto be available be- 

ginning shortly af- 

ter the first of the year, will have 

more effect on Washington pol- 

icies than at any time since the 
depression began. . 


‘Various Senators are saying 
privately that if business forged 
ahead in 1934 notwithstanding the 
uncertainties and the confusion 
involved in labor troubles and 
NRA costs, it will give them a 
good argument to urge a tapering 
off of emergency legis‘ation. 


¢ What other Senators will look 

at however will be the number 
of businesses which went under 
during 1934 and what 4 large part 
of the volume of these unfortunate 
concerns now has been gobbled up 
by the strong units that survived. 


BROUGHT OUTthe NRA was a 

blessing 1n disguise 

to the big businesses but that it 

ruined many a small manufacturer 

- who had no reserves or who could 

xs not stand the gaff as his competi- 
tor did. 


More of this will be heard in 

the coming session for the fig- 
ures upon analysis will prove that 
failures in many businesses may 
be traced directly to the arbitrary 
interference by Government in 
actual business operations 
through rigid codes and restric- 
tions upon output and upon other 
competitive factors. 


Davip LAWRENCE. 


Pressure for old-age pensions, put 
on after the recent Presidential hint 
that they might not be voted by 
Congress this session, has been so 
great as to make early action high- 
ly probable. The demand back of 
this idea amazes officials. It far 
surpasses demand for the soldiers’ 
bonus. 


That— 

NRA is about ready to admit it can- 
not enforce payment of assessments 
by business enterprises to maintain 
code authorities.. Record of collec- 
tions of this new form of business 
tax, running under half of. the 
$100,000,000 and more approved as- 
sessments. 

x «re 


=> 


That— 


Chester Davis, AAA’s Administra- 


That— | 


Contrary to popular opinion, there 
are just as many, if not more, chis- 


elers on rural relief. ¥éHs than in’ 
cities. While job of checking upon 


city relief applicants is difficult be- 
cause of urban conditions which 


make it possible to conceal assets, 


in the country the amount of area 
covered by each relief worker . is 
often too large for an _ efficient 
check. 


That— 


When the House Democrats caucus 
on House organization Jan. 2 Rep- 


resentative Joseph W. Byrns will be 


chosen Speaker, but that real fight 
will be over majority leadership be- 
tween Representatives James M. 


Congressional “fireworks” will at- 
tend the proposal of a Government 
Central Bank at the coming session 
and that it will end in an official 
“No.” 


: 
That— 
The Cuban government, grateful for 
the aid it received from the United 
States, is cooperating with Treas- 
ury Officials in the prevention of the 
bootlegging of Cuban liquor into 
this country. 

That— 


The President’s message to Congress 
will unfold a large program for fur- 
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General ani Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

That— 


Representative Robert L. Doughton 
has been offered an appointment to 


That— 

One member of the Cabinet isn’t 
looking for any more reciprocal 
treaties with foreign countries. He 
says the last one with Cuba cost 
this country 25 million dollars in 
revenue. 


ments.” 


is more than we should spend 1s 
a@ problem which we shall have to 
solve in the light of future develop- 


But what is the National Resources 
Board and what weight do its pro- 
gram and its report carry? 

The Board is composed of Harold 


for purposes of sanitation, power, 
industrial uses, transportation, rec- 
reation, domestic consumption, and 
other collateral uses on a far higher 
level than ever before. 


“2. Remove the recurring men- 


ace of great floods and vast losses 
to persons and property. 


COOPERATION NEEDED 


Commenting on these findings, 
Board said: 

“It is, of course, idle to expect 
that the mere declaration of a set 
of policies will automatically pro- 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


We-expect to announce our new 1935 cars, and 
have them in dealers’ showrooms where you may 
see and examine them, on Saturday, December 
29th. The cars are coming off the line now and 
distribution will soon commence. 


I have never been very much in favor of the custom 
of yearly models. Good motor cars do not become 
obsolete simply because the calendar turns a leaf. 


annually is justified when they are really new, and 
not merely equipped with new talking points for 
the purposes of salesmanship. 


Last year’s Ford V-8 was,a good car, the best we 
had built up to that time. We don’t say to any 
customer with a last year’s car that his car is out 
of date. If it is giving him service, and if he is not 
in the market for a new car, there is no reason 
for him to feel that he is behind the procession. 
He still drives the fundamentally latest thing in 
cars. The new car has all the qualities and ad- 
vantages of last year’s car, with something added. 


The improvements we offer are not experimental 
in any sense; they were thoroughly tried out 
under every conceivable circumstance before we 
finally adopted them. That, in fact, is our job all 
the year ‘round—refining, improving, making 
new balance of qualities, always adhering closely 
to our principle of continuous growth in the basic 
purpose of the Ford car. 


The 1935 V-8 engine is practically the same 
engine we built in 1934, because we have not 
learned how to build a better one. It has, how- 
ever, some refinements; amongst which are the 
copper-lead connecting rod bearings, and the 
new type of crankcase ventilation. 


FROM 


Most of the improvements concern the riding 
qualities of the car. There is now more com- 
fort both in driving the car and: riding in it— 
and it was always a very comfortable car to drive. 
This year we have paid particular attention to 
the comfort of the back seat rider. The rear seat 
is now forward of the rear axle, so that all passen- 
gers ride between the axles. With the new flexible 
springs, this gives what has been aptly described 


beauty so much in favor with automobile owners 
today. 


We have always had three fundamentals—Dura- 
bility, Economy of operation and maintenance, 
and Comfort. Safety, of course, is taken for 
granted. The Durability is just what it always 
was; no one needs to be told at this late day that 
Fords are built to last. The Economy is even greater 
than before—an 8-cylinder engine with the econ- 
omy of a four. As to Comfort, however, there has 
been a very considerable advance, as I think you 
will agree when you have tried the car out. 


We built more than 20,000,000 cars previous to 
the V-8. We have built 1,300,000 V-8 cars. The 
V-8, we believe, is the proper engine for the low- 
price car field, which is our field. 


This 1935 car will be on display December 29th, 
with all details ready for your information. It is 
entirely probable that some of our prices will be 
lower than in 1934, We want them lower because 
we expect to build a million cars and better next 
year, and the price must be right. If the price is 
right, people will buy; men will go back to work; 
a thousand related businesses will feel the new 
impulse. At least, we are trying to make 1935 a 
busier, happier and more hopeful year. 


Mead, William B. Bankhead, and Our former custom was to put improvements on oe : ns 
| John W. McCormack. our cars as soon as we developed and tested ride 
OF FITTEST very point is that | That— progress. The custom of introducing new models 
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Dec. 17. 1934 


Taking the Profit 
Out of Crime 


FEDERAL ACTION GETS RESULTS, 
MOST EDITORS BELIEVE: SOME 
FEAR POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


Visions of organized crime on the run 
are created in the minds of 85 per cent of 
the editors of the country who have com- 
mented on the campaign started by the 
Government, while 15 per cent of the 
editorials show skepticism, on the ground 
that prosecution is legally in the hands 
of the State, and that criminals, as a large 
group, have political influence. Those 
who believe the Federal authorities can 
accomplish results argue that coopera- 
tion with the States is feasible. 

ENDORSEMENTS of the Government’s deter- 

mination to break the power of the under- 
world in the cities of the country are made 
optimistic through the gangster hunt that has 
been conducted in the last few months, with 
some public enemies killed as a penalty for their 
war on society. 

Efficiency of the Federal forces is held to be 
shown in the record of arrests under the narcotic 
law, which is purely a concern of the Adminis- 
tration in Washington. 

In the matter of general crime, it is argued 
by the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner (Ind.) that 
“members of various gangs are now chiefly con- 
cerned with keeping out of sight, rather than 
preying upon the public.” 


WAR ON THE ‘SCARLET ARMY’ 


“The scarlet army” is the term employed by 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.) to describe 


the organized gangsters of America, with recog- 


nition of the fact that the crime conference 
“makes an appeal to the country to arouse itself 
to the seriousness of the situation.” 


The Post-Gazette declares that “a real war 
must be waged by society,” and that “it should 
not be allowed to cool or halt until that ‘Scarlet 
Army’ has been completely vanquished.” 


“The Government is bent on tightening its 
grip on the ‘public enemies’ that have so far 
escaped,” says the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
(Dem.), while the Indianapolis News (Rep.) holds 
that “the war is now one of extermination, and 
with the Federal agenis in this fight should be 
every peace officer, as well as the willingness of 
all the people to help.” 


HOT SPOT FOR CROOKS 


The Texarkana Gazette (Dem.) points out that 
“the Government has been building a fire for 
law violators,” and “fugitives will become so ‘hot’ 
that not even their relatives will permit them 
to remain in the neighborhood.” ; 


General impressions gained by the press are 
that it is known “it does not pay to fool with 
the Federal Government;” that the present move 
is taken with ‘a broad reach;” that “with violent 
death at the end of the trail, the element of 
risk is becoming greater all the time;” and that 
the way to win is to “make crime a short story.” 


SOME BLAME GOOD CITIZENS 


Among the pessimists is the Pasadena (Calif.) 
Star-News (Ind.), which asserts that “the masses 
of the good citizens of the country permit crime 
to increase and to flourish.” 


Answering the suggestion that “before long 
Uncle Sam will be carrying a copper’s billy -on 
the streets of many American cities,” the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) News-Press (Ind.) feels that it is 
true that “subversive political influences operate 
even in the Federal field.” 

That paper also contends that “there is no ca!l 
for an American cheka.” 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.) ad- 
vises that as a result of the crime conference, 
“much can be done in the matter of general co- 
operation without abridging constitutional 
powers of the States.” 

“There is no need,” according to the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.), “to conclude that Federal 
aid in the preservation of law and order within 
the States will be permanently required, but for 
the present, this aid is extremely welcome.” 


SHARP WAR ON DOPE 


Reviewing the many arrests for drug peddling, 
the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror (Ind.) refers to the 
fact that “when the time was ripe, the law 
cracked down on them,” and that “addicts were 
traced to their source of supply by an army of 
Governmental agents.” 


“For years,” records the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal (Dem.), “the Federal Government has 
waged war on this evil, but the smugglers and 
peddlers have found loopholes through which 
they have continued to convey their dangerous 
commodity to addicts, all the while adding new 
victims to the list of customers. 

“The wholes&le seizures of peddlers and smug- 
glers serves to reveal the alarming extent of the 
operations carried on by the ‘dope ring,’ which 
often victimizes boys and girls of high schooi 
age.” It also points to the “necessity for stronger 
drug laws and greater vigilance in the enforce- 
ment of all statutes dealing with this problem.” 

“Effective Federal-State cooperation to stamp 
out traffic in crime-promoting drugs merits seri- 
ous consideration by those who are planning 
against lawlessness,” thinks the Buffalo Times 
(Ind.), while the New Bedford Mercury (Rep.) 
offers the judgment: | 

“The evil constitutes so great a menace to 
Civilization that the distributor of illicit narcotics 
is more dangerous to the public than a murderer, 
and is deserving of the most drastic punishment 
that the law can inflict.” 


BBB 


Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 
“My Goodness, Are We Just 
Seeing Things?” 


Editors Are Hopeful 
Of. Better Business 


Statements by business leaders that the 
depression approaches its end are en- 
dorsed by 50 per cent of the commenting 
newspapers of the country, while the re- 
maining 50 per cent are convinced that, 
with adoption of proper methods of en- 
couragement, business, which is prepared 
to put on stcam, will attain its objec- 
tive. 


()PTIMISTS among the newspaper editors are 


encouraged by statements from Col. Leonard 
P. Ayes, Cleveland financier and economist, and 
President Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General Motors. 
It is pointed out by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
(Ind.) that “Mr. Sloan’s industrial philosophy 
rests upon conviction that the depression has 
nearly completed its natural course, and that 
wise handling is all that is needed to complete 
the progress toward recovery.” 


“Unquestionably,” in the judgment of the 
Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), “the accomplish- 
ment of Col. Ayres’ recommendations would go 
far toward creating conditions under which re- 
covery would go forward. 

Encouragement is found by the Savannah 


‘Morning News (Dem.) in the fact that “industry 
is ready to put on full steam and the Adminis- 


tration is ready to ‘play ball’ with it.” 

The Canton (O.) Repository (Ind.) predicts 
permanent results from the fact that “sub- 
stantial business gains are found in the Christ- 
mas season.” The San Antonio Express (Ind.) 
agrees that “because the upturn reflects in- 
creased buying power, business men feel that it 
will prove more than seasonal.” 


Cartoonist Loring in the Providence (R. 1.) Bulletin 


Divided Counsel 


On the Lighter Side 


Quips On the News of the Day As 
Various Editors See It 


Alcohol Horse Sense 
The recent examination, widely commented on, 


implied that horse sense was a desirable quality 


in an agent of the Alcohol Tax Unit, but who 
ever heard of a horse that detected an illicit 
still?—New York Sun. 


Lost on Horse Racing 
Governor-elect Curley proposes to take care of 
old age pensions with the money made from 
horse racing in Massachusetts. The next prob- 
lem is how to provide for those who are in need 
because they have spent all their money betting 
on horse races.—Boston Transcript. 


Government Support | 

A woman who concealed the death of her 
mother and cashed her pension checks for two 
and a half years has been condemned to five 
years in a Federal Reformatory. In a sense that 
is just a continuance of Government support.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


4, 
New Deal as Gift 

Premier Flandin of France is thinking of intro- 
ducing the New Deal over there. We have quite 
a little which we would like to give him as a 
starter.—Helena (Mont.) Independent. 


* 


| land Plain Dealer (Dem.), and that 


posal for control of international 


Papers for Control 
Of Profit on Arms 


;OVERNMENT MONOPOLY OR REG- 
ULATION OR INTERNATIONAL 
RESTRICTIONS SUGGESTED 


Efforts to ascertain the extent of pri- 
vate profits in the sale of arms bring an 
equally positive reaction in the editorial 
statements of the press. Sixty per cent 
of the editorials on the subject favor 
elimination of unrestricted profit in the 
industry, forty would seek interna- 

The interest has been intensified by the 
move of President Roosevelt in naming 
a board for future control, while a Sen- 
ate int~ the record, 


HERE is a wide range of public opinion as to 
what should be done with the business of 
furnishing the materials of war. 
Government monopoly is proposed as one 
means of removing what is called the “menace” 
creating the war spirit as a means of profit. 


But this method arouses doubts, because of 
the strength of the sentiment against control of 
the wide variety of products that come under the 
classification of war material. 


COMMON KNOWLEDGE 


The New York Times (Dem.) replies to various 
“fanciful stories” brought out in the investiga- 
tion, charging also that they were “grossly indis- 
creet”, and the Times especially condemns as 
somewhat irrelevant the charge that “munition 
makers foresaw a great war in 1908.” 


“They were not the only ones who foresaw it,” 
says the Times, for that year was distinctly one 
of war scares.” That paper @ontinues: 


“It was the year when Austria proceeded to an- 
nex Bosnia and Herzegovina, in defiance of the 
European concert and despite the protest of Sir 
Edward Grey It was the year when the Kaiser 
offered to put on his ‘shining armor’ to come to 
the defense of Austria against Russia, if neces- 
sary. 

“Nor was 1908 the only year in which war was 


“foreseen.” Before that date, as well as after it, 


war tremors ran across Europe, and they were 
not caused by any plottings of those who had 
war material to sell.” . 

The limited character of the reg- 


Cartoonist Herblock in the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth 
Equality at Last 


(Probable end of an armament race.) 


mined in many. cases by what was in it for go- 
betweens or other parties to the transactions. 


“Tt will not do to dismiss this as the custom 
of the country, or the foreign equivalent to the 
‘honest graft’ that the franker sort of American 
politicians have occasionally apologized for. 


“Nor does the evidence of the repudiation of 
such practices by some concerns or their entire 
withdrawal because of graft demands from cer- 
tain fields make the general picture less un- 
pleasing. 


“GRAFT” AND “GREASE” 


“Entirely outside the question of ‘graft’ and 
‘grease’ the conviction has spread that the pri- 
vate industry carries too much of potential men- 
ace to peace to be permitted the same kind of 
license in its sale practices tolerated in other 
big business.”’ 

“The arinament people,” thinks the Worceste 
Evening Gazette (Ind.), “are not angels of peace, 
but they are not the devils who instigate our 
wars. If we find a way to take the profits out 
of war, the profits of the munition industry may 
be expected to head the list. Their activities 
may require Government supervision. 


Press Sees Danger 
In Too-big Incomes 


MAJORITY OF PAPERS FAVOR TAX 
AS CHECK ON WEALTH 


CONCENTRATION 


Net incomes for 1933 in the United 
States were iower than in 1932. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau also reports an in- 
crease in incomes of the million-dollar 
class, while small incomes, which are sub- 
ject to Federal tax, are smaller in total 
volume. 

The press is divided on the subject in 
these proportions: In favor of overcom- 
ing the concentration of wealth, 45 per 
cent; in favor of permitting taxation to 
take care of the concentration, 55 per cent. 
No specific remedy is offered. 

RESS comments on the concentration of 

wealth shown by the income tax report in- 
dicate the belief of a majority thai business de- 
velopmeft and better dividends from investments 
have had an effect, of a temporary character. 
while the income statistics are so lumped to- 
gether that there is no evidence as to those who 
have been favored by changes in economic con- 
ditions. 

It is argued by the New York Sun (Ind.) that 
“incomes reported to the Federal Government 
represented numerically only a small part of the 
incomes received in the United States.” The Sun 
finds no reason to conclude “whether there was 
much or little redistribution of income.” 

The showing of the Federal report impresses 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer (Dem.) 
as objectionable, on the ground that “it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of anything worse happening to 
the recovery program, to our capitalistic eco- 
nomic system, and to America, than a new and 
swifter concentration of wealth in the hands of 
a few.” 

“How much of this is due to the NRA,” says 
the St. Paul Daily News (Ind.), “is no business 


of the Internal Revenue Bureau, but it is. certain’ 
that removal of restrictions under the NRA has 


operated to help the big concerns and handicap 
the small ones.” 

The New London (Conn.) Day (Ind.) believes 
that part of the income is from “stocks and 
bonds which are beginning to pay dividends,” 
and that paper would leave equalization to the 
income tax. 


ulation that should be applied is 
pointed out by several newspapers. 

The Indianapolis Star (Rep.) ad- 
vises that “the investigation will 
serve its purpose if it can disclose a 
dangerous international alliance of 
munitions makers, operating against 
world peace and the defensive pro- 
gram of the United States Govern- 
ment.” 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 

The Star is convinced that “the 
Nation must continue to rely on the 
private manufacture of armament, 
and munitions, but such companies 
should be compelled to segregate 
American business from the conduct 
of their international sales cam- 
paign.” 

“The Senate Investigating -Com- 
mittee should investigate the Sen- 
ate,” states the South Bend Tribune 
(Ind.). “Senator Nye, chairman of 
the Committee which is talking and 
acting as if Government control of 
international munitions movements 
is a new issue, was in the Senate 
in the eight years of procrastination 
on the treaty which would have es- 
tablished governmental control.” 

References to former President 
Hoover in relation to earlier attempts 
to control the arms traffic are re- 
ceived with skepticism by the Cleve- 


paper dismisses them with the 
statement: 

“When Herbert Hoover as Secre- 
tary of Commerce called American 
arms manufacturers into conference 
for a discussion of the Geneva pro- 


shipments he was doing what the 
head of the department was sup- 
posed to do. 


MR. HOOVER'S ROLE 


“He was looking for means to in- 
crease American foreign trade. 

“If the munition group was moved 
by an ulterior: motive in attendinz 
the conference, the secretary wa; 
was presumably not let in on the 
secret. 

“The man who saw much of the 
seamier side of war in Europe and 
was to become President in 1929 is 
not likely, even by implication, to 
be identified with any deliberate 
policy detrimental to world peace.” 

“At the very least,” in the opin- 
ion of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin (Rep.), “stricter supervision ot 
methods and rigid control of ship- 
ments by licensing seem called for.” 

“There is ample evidence in the 
documents before the Committec.” 
the Bulletin holds, “that ‘grease’ was 
the expected thing in arms deals in 
various Latin-American countries, in 
the Balkans and in China. 

“Munitions purchases, like kissing, 
went by favor, and favor was deter- 


that you tear out this:— 


"| FIRST HEARD 
ABOUT THE GOOD- 
NESS OF KRE-MEL 
OVER THE RADIO... 


AND NOW WE HAVE 
IT FOR DESSERT 
REGULARLY!” 


L, IS true that advertising over the radio first introduced 
Kre-Mel into thousands of homes, but—the reason why 
Kre-Mel continues as a favorite in these homes is because 
it is genuinely delicious and satisfying. 

In addition, Kre-Mel, you know, contains Dextrose—the 
vital food element which provides heat 
and energy to the body. If you, the reader 
of this advertisement, have not tasted 
Kre-Mel may we suggest 


f KRE-MEL for DESSERT | 


and hand it to the Mrs. as a reminder? 
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President’ s Plan 


To End Excessive 


War-time Profits 


New Committee to Handle 
Job of Equalizing Burden 
Of Defense; Legislation 


To Be Sought 


“And,” said the President to a 
hundred news men last week clus- 
tered about his desk. “The time 
has come to take the profits out of 
war. 

Telegraph wires started humming, 
telephones jangled, messengers 
scrambled, and in a short time the 
Nation and the world knew that a 
new administration program had 
swung into action. 

Three hours after the President 
issued his formal declaration, there 
filed into his private office some of 
his official family, augmented by 
Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman of 
the War Industries Board, 1918- 
1919; General Hugh S. Johnson, for- 
mer NRA head; General Douglas 
MacArthur, Army Chief of Staff, 
Federal Coordinator of Transport 
Eastman; Foreign Trade Revise 
Peek, ad others. 


DRAFTING A LAW 

Then and there was created an 
administration committee, headed 
by Mr. Baruch, to draft proposed 
legislation which the President 
plans to submit to Congress early in 
its session. 

Its purpose—to minimize war 
profits and bring about a perma- 
nent national policy for swift, co- 
ordinated mobilization of industrial 
resources in event the United States 
gets into another war. Said the 
President, since there is no war 
cloud oh the horizon this is an op- 
portune time to act. 

Not merely the financial side of 
war, but also the economic side, he 
said, would be discussed, “bearing 
in mind that as a result of the 
World War we had a good many 
years of overproduction, huge prof- 
its, and enormous salaries.” 


“UNEQUAL MOBILIZATION” 

While doughboys in front-line 
trenches were getting a dollar a day 
plus the distinction of being a hu- 
man target, industrial workers on 
the safe side of the Atlantic were 
getting $10 a day. This, the Presi- 
dent termed “unequal mobilization,” 
and in his opinion it is the basis. of 
the veterans’ “bonus” demands. 

Exactly one mile from the Whites 
House in a small hearing room on 
the third floor of the Senate Office 
Building several Senate investiga- 
tors of the munitions industry oe- 


came irritated at the President’s 


dramatic declarations. They would 
have preferred the inquiry to be 
finished. 

Progressive Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, asserted it was “an- 
noying” that “efforts should now be 
made to seem to check and halt” the 
committee’s work. Likewise irked 
was Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, who said “this is one in- 
stance where Congress will write its 
own ticket.” 


ADVISING GOVERNMENT 
Reverting to their official role as 
investigators, the Senators heard 
Maj. H. K. V. Casey, Du Pont muni- 
tions sales head, disavow any ef- 
forts to influence the Government, 
but he said that “as part of the 
Government’s plan for industrial 
mobilization” the Du Pont company 
felt in duty bound to call the Gov- 
ernment’s attention to developments 
at home and abroad when neces- 


~Sary. 


Selling munitions to potential 
future enemies was defended by 
Maj. Casey, who said “it brings work 
to this country and permits knowl- 
edge of their guns and munitions.” 

From Irenee du Pont, the Senators 
heard that airplane fleets carrying 
poison gas and incendiary bombs 
could destroy great cities in future 
wars. 


COOPERATION PLEDGED 

To the White House next day went 
Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri. 
A short conference, and he emerged 
with the statement that the Presi- 
dent expected his war profits com- 
mittee to cooperate with the Senate 
investigations committee. 

With Senator Nye already pledged 
to ask Congress for more money to 
finish the inquiry, Senator Clark 
grimly remarked, “There will be a 
ruckus on the Senate floor if any- 
one tries to throttle this inquiry 
through stoppage of a new appro- 
priation.” “However, he said, “T 
see no basis for conflict between the 
two committees. We are trying our 
best to get something done and wel- 
come aid.” 

Meantime, up on Capitol Hill, mu- 
nitions investigators revealed that 
arms manufacturers made huge 
war-time profits, ranging as high in 
one instance as 362 per cent on in- 
vested capital in a single year. This 
profit, according to evidence, was 
made in 1918 by the Bethlehem 
Loading Company, a shipbuilding 
firm. 

Further evidence disclosed that 


frequent results of speedy war-time 
buying. 


Title Reg Appli ied ‘For 


Pat. Office 


Editor’s Note.—Letters are select- , 


ed on the basis of maximum inter- 
est to readers. Excerpts only can be 
published because of limited space. 
Communications not intended ‘for 
publication should be so marked. 


Women In Industry 

Sir: 

A most significant item of foreign 
news states that “Mussolini’s new- 
est plan is to eliminate women from 
industry and to relegate them to 
their biological functions.” 

A social program along the same 
lines has also been instituted in Ger- 
many, in subsidizing women who 
gave up industrial jobs for that of 
motherhood. 

Lloyd George, in an article says: 
“In February, 1933, the unemployed 
in Germany numbered 6,000,000; to- 
day they stand at 2,436,000, a reduc- 
tion in eighteen months of 60 per 
cent. Here is a solid result that calls 
for investigation.” 

If this proposal is worthy of seri- 
ous thought in conservative, prac- 


tical England—why not more so in ~ 


progressive and far more mechan- 
ized America? * * * 

The most commonly proposed 
remedy for the surplus of labor is 
to reduce the work hours of men, 
and women, and children. But this 
is only a superficial palliative. It 
fails to take into account that Na- 
ture has specialized the sexes and 
adapted them to different functions, 
which functions can not be dele- 
gated. 

Attempts to ignore this natural 
law are doomed to social disaster— 
as proved by millions of demoralized 
unemployed graduates from our uni- 
versities, colleges, and schools. 

Having rescued our children from 
exploitation of commercial greed, it 
behooves us no extend protec- 
tion to the m sand potential 
mothers of the nation. Especially 
as, by gradual elimination of the un- 
natural competition of the sexes in 
productive labor, we would, without 
social shock, solve our major social 
problem—unemployment. * * * 

The ominous nature of the labor 
crisis demands earnest thought and 
constructive consideration of this 
very practical, economically and 
biologically sound solution of the 
“Labor Problems.” 

WILLIAM H. SMYTH. 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Debts Per Capita 

Sir: 

And now we are being fed the fal- 
lacy that there is yet ahead “un- 
limited borrowing power’, seeing 
that the per capita indebtedness in 
the United States is but $222.60, as 
against $497 in France and $872 in 
the British Empire. 

They forget or else ignore the 
fact that with us the States take 
over the brunt of the burden of edu- 
cation, the care of the dependents, 
and the bulk of the cost of convict- 


ing and confining the criminals ot — 


the country. 
Since when did we have so adroit 


profits of from 40 to 80 per cent on | ber, 
invested capital in single years were | 


Why Liquor Trade 


Can’t Have a Code 


“An intolerable situation” would 
result from an attempt at Federal 
regulation of retail liquor stores, in 
the opinion of the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration, which re- 
fused last week to approve a code of 
fair competition for the 100,000 re- 
tail liquor dealers of the country. 


Joseph H. Choate, Jr., FACA Di- 
rector, pointed out that the pro- 
posed code would be almost impos- 
sible to enforce, and that the liquor 
business in general is strictly su- 
pervised by the individual States. 

For the third successive month, 
November showed an increase in im- 
ports of distilled liquors over the 
month before, and for the fifth suc- 
cessive month the consumption of 
imported distilled liquors was 
greater than the actual importa- 
tion, the piled-up stocks in Customs 
warehouses diminishing to a little 
over four million gallons. 

Preliminary November figure: 
from the Treasury show 929,06) 
proof gallons imported, or 38.3 per 
cent more than in October, while 
nearly 937,000 proof gallons were 
withdrawn from the warehouses, 
18.3 per cent more than in October. 
Imports plus withdrawals from 
bonded warehouses were valued at 
$4,295,708. 


In November, too, the imports of | 


still wines were the largest since 
July, an increase of more than 114 
per cent over October, and imports 


and unprincipled propaganda fed a 
credulous people? 

Sincerely yours, in admiration of 
the fact that you dare to call a 
spade a spade, 

E. DAVENPORT. 

Woodland, Mich. 

@ 
“Sane, Conservative” 
Sir: 


Having been born a Democrat, I 
do not believe any official or other- 
wise has a right to call himself a 
Democrat who can not stand con- 
structive criticism, and I believe that 
the constructive criticism appearing 
in the articles of your Mr. Lawrence 
will be hailed by Democrats, as well 
as by their opponents when the fog 
lifts, as beacon lights that have 
helped in a very great degree in 
keeping the Ship of State off the 
rocks. 

More power to you in the good 
work. Were I able, I would put a 
copy of the United States News in 
the hands of every intelligent man 
and woman in this country. Sane, 
conservative, does not half express 
its worth. 

J. F. COAD. 

Charlotte Hall, Md. 

Cost of Electricity 

Sir: 

I am convinced that your opinions 
editorially are unsound and out of 
step with what we really need. In 
your defense of public utilities, you 
refer to the possible loss to “stock- 
holders” in these gigantic organiza- 
tions. 

If we are to have lotteries, gam- 
bling and actual hold-ups to insure 
some fellow a profit, why then do as 
you suggest? “Paying a tax,” some 

of which goes to pay for schools, 
seems to be one of the excuses to 
rob the public. 

I am paying 715 cents per kwh. 
for juice, and, as an engineer, I 
know it costs less than one cent to 
make it. The experiment in Ten- 
nessee Valley by the Administration . 
is one movement that I heartily ap- 
prove. 

A. V. BOSWELL. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

x** 
mee For the Gander 

Sir: 

The Administration spent much 
/ money in an attempt to punish Mr. 
Insull, who was charged with reck- 
lessly spending other people’s money 
and impoverishing thousands of in- 
nocent stockholders. A desire to 


protect the little 
stressed. 

Now, then, if the Administration 
enters the utility field and thereby 
pauperizes the thousands who have 
invested in these private companies, 
will it be subjected to the same trial 
at the bar of justice as was Mr. In- 
sull? 

The Administration will have 
spent millions of other people’s 
money in these projects and many 
widows and orphans will suffer pov- 
erty because of worthless invest- 
ments. 

Mr. Insull, at least, threw in his 
personal fortune and took the same 
risk as the investor—and lost with 
the others. 

Of course, there is a very fine dis- 
tinction between Tweedle Dee and 
Tweedie Dum. But let’s not stress 
too much this “sincerity of purpose” 
business which the Administration 
advertises. 


investor was 


F. J. BILTON. ~ 


Portland, Me. 


Back to the Land! 
Sir: 

I discern the quiet forces of recov- 
ery at work. One phase is the grow- 
ing appreciation of the land as a 
home for man. 

For the last 20 years I have noticed 
an indifference to the fundamentals 
of security. 

People everywhere went urban 
minded. And, to a corresponding de- 
gree, they neglected the land. Farm 
houses went unpainted and fences 
became dilapidated. There seemed 
a total absence of that pride in the 
farm that existed when I was a boy. 
***Tt was not a place for social en- 
joyment and the rural community 
went to decay as did the rural 
home. * * * 

All eyes were turned to the city. 
People went there to find jobs and 
gaze at the bright lights. All save a 
few, often of solid foreign extrac- 
tion, went urban The cities grew 
and rural homes declined. Men who 
did farm went at it as a mass pro- 
duction business—not as a mode of 
life. The land became a means of 
exploitation for the immediate de- 

We have reached the day of 
reckoning. We have lost our secur- 
ity in the cities and we know not 
where to turn. We accept relief 
from the Government and the Sal- 
vation Army but that doesn’t satisfy 
the desire for creative security. 


And just when the scene looks 
blackest, we look down at our feet, 
so to speak, and find the answer.* * * 

When I talk to my associates in 
the city I am impressed that this 
back-to-the-land movement is 
genuine. Without a doubt our com- 
munity life is changing. 


The land is the next scene of de- 
velopment and it will be through 
this shifting and re-embracing of 
the soil that we shall see the natural 
forces of recovery. * * * 

Unless we again become an ex- 
porting Nation I think we shall have 
to limit agricultural production. 


More must become producers of food 
but in smaller quantities per pro- 
ducer Taxes on land should be re- 
duced or eliminated and in its stead 
the establishment of sales taxes at 
the point of manufacture * * * 


Lewis A. LINCOLN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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10 packs of Camels —‘twenties” 

—in their beautiful Christmas 

make welcome gift 
or 


| 
of champagne and other sparkling | : 


wines, larger than for any month 
since February, were nearly five 
times greater than for the month 
before. Duties collected on imported 
liquors and wines between Decem- 
1933, and November, 1934, 
amounted to more than $40;589,000. 
The duties collected on them for 
November were $5.142.840. 
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“opyright, 1934, 
B. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


@ Cigarettes for Christmas! No smoker ever 
has too many. But which cigarette? Remem- 
_ ber that the brand you give reflects your own 
good taste...your sense of discrimination. That 
is why we suggest Camels. They are made from 
finer, more expensive tobaccos than any other 15 
popular brand. They are the choice of distin- 
guished men and women in every field of the 
social and business worlds. And their finer tobac- 
cos bring that welcome “lift” in energy—that 
warm good cheer—which is after all—Christmas! 


ih 


The special Christmas pack- 
age with 4 boxes Camel ‘‘flat 
fifties’ ‘just the inexpensive 


sift you've wanting. 


The one-pound tin of mild, 
mellow “P. A.” specially 
wrapped for Christmas. 


= FROM 


Rd, REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


== — MAKERS OF CAMEL CIGARETTES 


A pound of Prince 
Albert in glass humi- 
dor, gaily packaged. 


PRINCE ALBERT SMOKING TOBACCO 


solved. He’s made it easy. Give him 


long evenings of calm contentment. 


Give him the sheer joy of ripe, mel- 
low tobacco—cool and mild and bite- 
less. Give him Prince Albert...“The 
National Joy Smoke.” What a man 
spends his own money for is what 
he really likes. And more men 
spend their money for Prince Albert 
than for any other pipe . tobacco. 


@ Is there a pipe smoker on your 
Christmas list? Then your problem’s 
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JOBS For Everyone,” Predicts Secretary 


the Philadelphia public health authorities and 


Perkins. by Warm Springs physicians so that the little 
7 patient would surely be one whom the treatment 
Se eo oe News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and might benefit. It was at Warm Springs that the 


paign For His Old-Age Pension Plan. 
More Than 110,000 Former CCC Youths 
Returned to Private Industry. 
A Nation-Wide Drive Against Narcotic 
Peddlers and Addicts. 
Mice Yield To Cats As FERA Food “In- 


spectors.” 


HILE Winter swooped down on the National 

Capital and the wind hurled snow along the 
avenues, Federal officials turned up their coat 
collars and thought the more earnestly about 
emergency aid for those without overcoats. 

Thoughts turned also to old-age pensions, to 
aid for the “depression generation” and to whole- 
some food. 

Perhaps as a result of these benevolent 
thoughts, Winter departed in a huff. Spring re- 
appeared. But the benevolent thoughts con- 
tinued to make the week notable in the matter 
of devices for public welfare. 


Jobs for Everyone 


‘Secretary Perkins’ hope to end 
unemployment for 25 years 


WoOkrRK for every able-bodied man in this 
country for the next twenty-five years.” 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins electrified 
the New York Board of Trade at its luncheon 
Wednesday by predicting this result if a program 
is adopted which the Committee on National 
Resources has since recommended to the Pres- 
ident. 
. Among the things for which the program calls 
are systematic development of water resources 
for recreational, domestic, and industrial use; 
flood prevention; soil erosion control; removal of 
agriculture from poor soil to good; mineral con- 
servation, and collection of data necessary for 
National planning. (Turn to page 3 for more 
detailed article on the resources report.) 


“Work relief” plans already submitted by Re- 


! 
—Underwood & Underwood 
MANNA FOR THE AGED 
Dr. F. E. Townsend tells reporters his plan will 
banish poverty permanently. 


lief Administrator Harry L. Hopkins are under- 
stood to deal only with people on the relief rolls. 
The Administrator lately indicated that some 
4,161,000 families were on these rolls in Novem- 
ber, an increase over October of approximately 
1.5 per cent. 

While decisions vital to these millions—par- 
ticularly to the 2,500,000 ‘“employables’”—are 
imminent, it appears that a more comprehensive 
plan may likewise include the able-bodied not 
on relief. . 


“ADDED PROPOSALS 


Miss Perkins told the Board of Trade that 
“unemployment insurance, unemployment re- 
serves, old-age pensions, and protection for young 
people” will be features of a report to be made 
soon by the President's Committee on Economic 
Security. 

William Green, president of the A. F. of L., has 


asked the unions to help the unemployment in- 
surance campaign. 


That economic security for both the unem- 
ployed and the aged would be a boon to industry 
through stabilization ot purchasing power was 
another point made by Miss Perkins, who de- 
clared that some provision for the aged should 
be made within the next year because—since the 
percentage of people over 65 years of age is on 
the increase in this country—the problem of 
their support will become even more important 
in the next few decades. 


Relief Administrator Harry L. Hopkins feels 
sure that the rural rehabilitation project, which 
this year included only 80,000 families, could in- 
clude around a million families with agricultural 
background who are now on relief but might be 
largely self-supporting if on farms. 

In addition, he would like to see further rural 
projects that would benefit the entire commun- 


Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 


ity; such as the work center where rural families 
may make farm machinery, clothes and house- 
hold goods, the work center not only self-sustain- 
ing but paying back the capital advanced by 
FERA. 

Rural-industrial communities like the one at 
Woodlake, Tex., are expected to be on next year’s 
program, also. 


A ‘RELIEF DEPARTMENT’ 

Out of the mass of plans for relief next year 
has come still another thought. It is the estab- 
lishment of a department in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to handle all social work; including, 
perhaps, not only the present relief activities but 
unemployment insurance and old-age pensions. 

These are thoughts for the future, but the 
Government turned a thought for the present 
into a decision last week by making up its mind 
from now on to send single men and women 
transients back to their home towns. 

William Plunkert, Director of the Transient 
Relief Bureau, believes the unemployed stand a 
better chance in their own environment. Mar- 
ried families, now about half the transient list, 
will be turned over to local relief agencies. 

Florida, with the discontinuance of FERA 
funds for enlarging the transient camps in that 
State, refuses to admit any more transients with- 
in its borders. 

Issuing an order to turn back at the boundary 
or to arrest as vagrants all comers without visible 
means of support, Governor Henry Horner, of 
Illinois, explained last week that 11,000 unem- 


ployed are-now in the camps, 9,000 of them from - 


other States. 


SANTA CLAUS BRINGS JOBS 

The Christmas season, however, has brought 
a rush of work to the Santa Claus shops of the 
various States where the otherwise unemployed 
have been busy on trinkets to make Christmas 
merry for needy children. ° 

Established a year ago, greatly extended this 
year, these shops, directed by Mrs. Ellen S. Wood- 
ward of the FERA women’s work division, pounce 
upon donated odds and ends and turn them into 
Christmas toys or practical gifts of children’s 
clothing. | 

In Florida and Louisiana they make baskets 
of pine needles; in Massachusetts they make toys 
of cardboard; in Missouri they make dolls of corn 
shucks; in Idaho, Illinois, and Indiana they pro- 
duce hooked rugs and art tapestries from old 
Silk stockings, twine, burlap. and scrap yarn. 


AID FOR THE YOUNG 
Federal agencies are combining to help older 
youths, the three million between the ages of 16 
and 21 who are out of school and out of work. 
That the Children’s Bureau, FERA, Office of 
Education, Division of Labor Statistics, and the 
CCC will aid the “depression generation” was 
made known last week by Miss Katharine Len- 
root, smiling new Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 
Dr. Mary S. Hayes of New York—slim, dark, 
youthful, and famous for work among adoles- 
cents—brought here by Miss Lenroot to start the 
new work on its first three months, said the 
depression is doing “perfectly awful things” to 
youths; taking away courage and initiative. 
“There is no one single solution for the prob- 
lem of unemployed youth,” Dr. Hayes said, “but 
a number of things can be done. We can get 
some of them back into the educational system. 
For others, to whom school does not seem to be 
the answer, possibly some extension of the CCC 
camps can be found.” 


Dr. Townsend Speaks 


Drive for $200-a-month old-age 
pensions shifted to capital 


O Washington last week came Dr. F, E. Town- 

send, originator of the Old Age Revolving 
Pension Plan. Having taken up quarters in one 
of the famous Capital hotels, his first thought 
was to apprise the press of his program which 
has to date gained for him many supporters on 
the Pacific Coast. oa 

Mild of manner, he smiled gently behind his 
eyeglasses while he explained this spectacular 
method for the elimination of the depression 
and unemployment. 

One thing must be understood at the start, he 
declared, the Old Age Revolving Pension Plan is 
not primarily a pension program, but rather a 
road to recovery. Its purpose is to abolish un- 
employment and to achieve a retention of pur- 
chasing powers. 

Briefly, his method ts to provide $200 a 
month for every citizen over 60 years of age on 
condition that each spend the entire amount ol 
the pension during the current month in which 
it is received. 

“We shall request the Government to assume 
a monopoly of the sales tax plan of collecting 
revenue for pensions,” Dr. Townsend explained. 

“The tax should be levied evenly and fairly 
upon all merchandise and commodities and be 
paid at a specific rate upon gross sales at the 
end of each month. | 

“A graduated ‘income’ tax must be levied 
fairly so as not to discourage industry. And 
‘inheritance’ taxes must ‘be increased. If these 
three forms of taxation are sensibly adminis- 
tered, real estate taxes can be greatly lowered.” 

He pointed out that according to the latest 
census there are 10,300,000 or so people in the 
United States above the age of 60. Two billion 
dollars spent monthly over all sections of the 


population an additional $14 per capita of spend- 
ing ability each month. 

Poverty, Dr. Townsend affirms, Will vanish per- 
manently from the United States in the next 
five years if the Old Age Revolving Pension Plan 
is adopted. 


Other Side of the Cost 


Actuary figures Dr. Townsend 
would produce debt of 253 billions 


UT Wesley Styles, consulting actuary, of Min- 

neapolis, disagrees. In a letter to The United 

States News, Mr. Styles characterizes the Town- 
send Plan as “fantastic and ridiculous.” 


Because he feels that “many credulous per- 


—Wide World 
MOTHER TO MILLIONS 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, new assistant to the Di- 


rector of Children’s Bureau, an advocate of 
modern methods of caring for children. 


sons are being deceived? by the plan, he has 
prepared “some actuarial calculations showing 
the proportions of the prospective debt which 
the Government would be expected to assume 
in case the provisions of the Plan should become 
law.” 

In calculating the values of the annuities Mr. 
Styles has used the sum of $2,362, the discounted 
value of the monthly payments for one year 
with interest at 314 per cent, instead 4 


Cures For Drug Addicts 


Government’s plan for a narcotic 
farm for treatment of victims” 


the charming atmosphere of the Kentucky 

Blue Grass region is the future home for 
the treatment and cure of narcotic addicts. 
While the nation-wide drive of Federal forces 
against drug peddlers was still on with 900 
prisoners already under arrest, Harry J. An- 
slinger, Commissioner of Narcotics, announced 
that the first Federal institution designed ex- 
clusively for drug addicts will open in about three 
months at Lexington, Ky. 

The Commissioner expects that many prison- 
ers caught in the recent raids will be committed 
to this retreat. 

The Lexington narcotic farm will specialize 
in scientific treatment for users of opium, mor- 
phine, cocaine, heroin, marihuana and other 
narcotics. Besides those incarcerated for vio- 
lations of the narcotics law, private individuals 
are permitted to enter voluntarily for treatment. 

The rapid spread of the marihuana habit is 
what at present causes Commissioner Anslinger 
much uneasiness; this drug, because of its com- 
parative cheapness, now ranks with opium and 
morphine as a social menace. 


The New in Education 


Mrs. Roosevelt believes late inven- 
tions are beneficial to pupils 


so THE old days education meant. teaching 

the three R’s,” Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
told a nation-wide radio audience in the fifth of 
her broadcasts on child education. 


Today, however, she believes inventions and all 
scientific improvements should be part of school 
equipment, and that motion pictures are almost 
a necessity in science classes. 


“As we develop the true conception of educa- 
tion,” she declared, “which is the maximum of 
development for each individual according to his 
capacity, we will be grateful indeed for every 
new invention which makes this end easier to 
attain.” 

The First Lady led the week's activities for 
health. In Philadelphia on Wednesday to receive 
the Gimbel Award for the most outstanding 
woman’s work of the year, she donated the 


$1,000 prize money to send to Warm Springs, Ga., 


for a child victim of infantile paralysis. 
The child, she stipulated, was to be chosen by 


President spent the Thanksgiving holidays. 
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CATS CAN TAKE IT 


When mice were given Federal relief food in 

Toledo, they refused to eat. The cats ate, and 

lived. The Government bacteriologist said: 
“The meat is O. K.” 


Protecting Health 


Eight-billionths of an ounce of ra- 
dium enough to condemn bath salts 


PEAKING of the drawbacks of civilization, the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration is 
turning a glance toward radium in bath salts. 
The Administration recently ruled that a ship- 
ment of bath salts from Europe contained a 
dangerous proportion of radium and must not 
enter the United States. 

The proportion was eight-billionths of an 
ounce to a pound, ferreted out by the gamma- 
ray electroscope. 7 

The last few days also brought to light the 
fact that cats are better than mice for testing 
meat. .Cats, the Federal authorities said in 
Toledo, Ohio, generally refuse meat with the 
slightest taint to it and if they do eat bad meat 
their reactions are immediate. 

Suspicion was aroused in Toledo because a 
number of children on the relief rolls became 
ill. It was thought the meat fed to them might 
be bad and from tests with mice the local au- 
thorities concluded this was so. 

But sixteen healthy cats, a group of laboratory 
food specialists, a number of trained meat in- 
spectors and a specialist on canned meats dis- 
proved the charge. The cats ate the meat, came 
back for more, and continued healthy. 

_ Official reasons for the illness—“Extreme un- 
Sanitary conditions in the home and careless 
methods of handling food.” 


of the sum of $2,400. | 

From life tables and the United 
States census of 1930 he deduces that 
in 1935 there will be 10,950,685 Amer- 
icans aged 60 or over, eligible for 
$200 a month as long as they live. 

The Styles table carries out the 
calculations from the age of 60 to 
that of 101 and puts the “present 
value” of each pension at a little over 
$30,000. 

By this table, “the total present 
value of all annuities up to age 69” 
is $182,885,698,003.20. But for the en- 
tire table “the present value of the 
annuities, which is the prospective 
debt which the Government must be 
prepared tq assume, is approximately 
$253,696,124,833.24.” 

“Observe carefully,” he warns, 
“that this amount is not the amount 
which will be paid to the annuitants 
during their lifetime but is the 
amount of the prospective debt at 
the moment the legislation takes 
effect and the provision in the Plan 
becomes law. If we were to sum up 
the actual payments during the life- 
time of ‘the individuals, it would be 
a vastly greater amount. 

“You will observe that upon each 
individual reaching age 60, the Gov- 
ernment assumes a debt of $30,000 
and that the amount named in the 
grand total will be a permanent debt, 
increased by the increase in popula- 
tion for the future.” 


INDUSTRY RAIDS THE CCC 
\VHILE unemployment looms big 
and black, it is cheerful news 
that more than 110,000 former Civil- 
ian Conservationists have been re- 
turned to the ranks of industry. 
The word comes from Director 
Robert Fechner of the CCC, through 
two surveys conducted by the FERA 
and reports of the War Department. 
Every State without exception 
shows a substantial increase in the 
proportion of former CCC workers 
discharged to take indusirial jovs 
and the increase in employment does 
not seem to be entirely of the “sea- 
sonal” type. After a summons to the 
White House last week to report on 
the 353,000 men in the 1,100 camps, 
the upkeep of which is about $30,- 
000,000 a month, and the end of 
which was scheduled for next March 
31, Director Fechner said: “I have 
no doubt that the camps will be con- 


MAJOR BOTTLETREE,WHO USED To BE SO WEAK | 


ost’s 40% Bran Flakes really made ail that 
ifference in the Major. 


It’s quite possible, however, that our delicious 
cereal helped. For that logy, “good-for-nothing” 
feeling is often caused by a sluggish intestine . . . 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


Pros 0% 8 we doubt a little bit that our 


So if you're feeling not quite up to scratch, why 


don’t you try Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? It contains 
bran to supply that bulk you need, to help keep 


food wastes moving along the intestinal tract... 


and to 


romote regular elimination. It also con- 


tains other parts of wheat, to supply that appetizing, 


Wheat is a product of General Foods. o4. 5. corp.. isi 


nut-like flavor. You’ll love it! 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of 


ON THE BASS HORN, SUDDENLY CUTS LOOSE ! 
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country by these people would give the entire tinued.” 
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Dec. 17, 1934 


An Industrialist 
Offers a Chart of 


Revival 


ECONOMIST SAYS S 


Road to Recovery Goods Industry Essen- 


‘Doom of Regimentation’ 
Seen by Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr. as Step Toward ‘Tre- 
mendous Opportunities 


| 


tial, Says Col. Ayres 


“As a nation we are in an in- 
escapable dilemma. We can neither 
continue this way much longer, nor 


go. back. Sooner or later we must 


Champion of the system of free : : 
P Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice presi- 


_ dent of the Cleveland Trust Co., in 


enterprise is Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of the General Motors 
Corporation. 

Last week outstanding business 
men, representatives of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, gather- 
ed in Chicago for their 37th annual 
dinner, heard Mr. Sloan declare that 
the “spell” of regimentation and 
planned economy had been broken 
and America now has a future of 
“tremendous opportunity.” 

This doom of regimentation, said 
Mr. Sloan, was the most important 
recent development. 

To the “museum of economic mon- 
Strosities” he would relegate the 


theory of scarcity as a factor in pro- | 


moting recovery. 


Steps to recovery, as viewed by 
Mr. Sloan, lay in taking full ad- 
vantage of modern scientific and 
technological advance, thus cutting 
costs of goods and making for 
greater buying, larger markets, and 
more jobs. 


SIGN-POSTS TO RECOVERY 

The following sign-posts on the 
recovery road, he believes, should 
be erected: 

An increase in working hours and 
productivity. 

A flexibility of wage scales to 
bring the greatest wage total. 

A “works council” system for la- 
bor relationships, instead of the 
“closed shop.” 

A modernizing of the industrial 
plant to discard obsolete machinery, 
thus making a labor reservoir in the 
replacement process. 

Said Mr. Sloan: 

“To limit the income of the Amer- 
ican worker and at the same time 
to raise real prices is to confine his 
purchasing power to the necessities 
of life. This is nothing more nor 
less than a policy of poverty for all.” 

This, he declared, was not intelli- 
gent progress, but reaction. “It is 
unintelligent retreat.” 


OPEN VS. CLOSED SHOPS 

In advocating his “works council” 
plan as a means of working out em- 
ployer and employe relationships, 
he asserted his opposition to nation- 
wide unions which demand the 
closed shop and deny the worker the 
“right to work.” “Their right to 
work,” he said, “should not depend 
upon membership in a labor organ- 
ization. 

“It is axiomatic in employer-em- 
ploye relationships that organized 
labor, as such, can never be satis- 
fied. It is the necessity of never 


- stopping in its demands that forces 


leaders of organized labor to exert 
an unsound and uneconomic influ- 
ence on our whole national econ- 
omy.” 


_ HOW TAXES STIFLE 


One of the major problems: fac-* 
ing industry, he said, is that of high 
taxes. This problem he views as 
particularly grave because the re- 
turn to prosperity is dependent upon 
industry. 

“Industry alone creates wealth,” 
maintained Mr. Sloan. “Govern- 
ment, through taxes, consumes it. 
The greater consumption of wealth, 
the greater is the burden upon in- 
dustry. The attitude at the present 
time seems to be not to determine 
what burden industry should right- 
fully bear, but how much it can be 
made to bear.” 

As a general formula for an in- 
dustrial revival he laid down the 
following: 

1. Reduction of real costs of goods 
and service; “real costs” being 
measured in terms of such goods 
and service rather than in terms of 
dollars. 

2. The broadest possible spread 
between income and cost of living. 


Duty of Government 


In Planned Science’ 


Government’s Advisory Board 


Tells of First Year’s Operation 


Planned science will be as impor- 
tant as planned economy in the Na- 
tion’s future affairs, according to 
the Science Advisory Board of the 
National Research Council. 

Telling of collaboration with 
Government agencies in its first 
year’s operation in thls first pre- 


to report to the President later what 
Should be the Government’s future 
responsibility in the conduct or sup- 
port of scientific research or in guid- 
ing the applications of scientific 
discoveries. 

The Board approved a $16,000,000 
program of Federal expenditure for 
scientific and technical research for 
national welfare as part of the re- 
covery program, but Public Works 
Administrator Ickes ruled PWA 
funds were not available for it. 


choose a new course.” 
So asserts a noted economist, 


an annual forecast widely studied 
by business leaders. 
The dilemma consists in two facts, 


' as assumed by Mr. Ayres. One is 


that the Government is spending 
for recovery at a rate which it can 
not afford to continue. The other 
is that its expenditure is not bring- 
ing recovery. 


EVIDENCES OF FAILURE 
To show that recovery efforts 
have failed, Mr. Ayres points out 


of Durable. 


added, “that such readjustments as 
those proposed wou'’ impair proj- 
ects for social reform that have 


' been added to our recovery efforts. 


The truth is that the outlook for 
the reforms is hopeless unless busi- 
ness recovers.” 

Having indicated the pathway out 


| Of the depression, Mr. Ayres goes on 


| 


that industrial production is less | 


than a year ago; business is bor- 
rowing less from the banks; freight 
movements are in smaller volume; 


“In almost all the other countries 
of the world,” he asserts, “industrial 
production has made greater prog- 
ress in making up its depression 
losses than it has here.” 

Then, coming to the “One sta- 
tistical series that outweighs in 
true authority all the others,” Mr. 
Ayres fixes on unemployment as the 
very center of the depression prob- 
lem. Its verdict: “The volume of 
unemployment is greater than it 
was a year ago.” 

The next question considered is 
the cause and nature of the trouble 
with a view to finding the way out. 
Mr. Ayres detects a clue from an 
examination of the unemployment 
figures. 

In the first place, he shows that 
the jobless are about equally di- 
vided between the makers of goods 
and the providers of service. From 
this he concludes that one-half the 
unemployment—that in the service 
industries—is caused by the other 
half, that among the makers of 
goods. 

“Put the producers back to work,” 
he says, “and the problems of pro- 
viders of services will solve them- 
selves.” 


WHERE EMPLOYMENT LAGS 
Then, carrying the analysis fur- 
ther, he finds practically all unem- 


‘ ployment among producers to be 


concentrated in the durable goods 
itfdustries. 

“The great unsolved problem of 
the depression is that of the unem- 
ployment among the makers of dur- 
able goods,” he observes. “These 
goods are made of lasting mate- 
rials. They include buildings, ma- 
chinery, automobiles, furniture, 
bridges, ships, locomotives, and a 
long list of articles made of the 
metals, lumber, stone, glass and ce- 
ment. Their purchase can be post- 
poned. On the other hand, there is 
no limit to the amount of them that 
we can use if we can get them.” 

But instead of attacking this 
problem, the Administration, in Mr. 
Ayres’ account, has been stimulat- 
ing the purchase of consumer goods, 
artieles that are used up quickly 
and that can be replaced quickly. 


CAUSES OF RESTRAINT 

As the way out, Mr. Ayres points 
to restoration of employment in the 
durable goods industries. Three ob- 
stacles which block the pathway he 
lists: 

1.—The pervading fear’ that the 
extension of Government regulation 
over the details of business opera- 
tions will make it impossible for 
many corporations to earn profits. 

2—Fear about the future of 
money. 

“This fear,” Mr. Ayres says, “is 
now based mostly on the prospects 
of continued budget deficits. It re- 
stricts and almost prevents long- 
term financing by means of bond 
issues and mortgages which nor- 
mally provide funds for the pur- 
chase of durable goods.” 

3.—The newly revised Securities 
Act. Experience, In Mr. Ayres’ view, 
is demonstrating that itis an almost 
insurmountable barrier against the 
issuing of new bonds by well estab- 
lished companies. 

THREE REMEDIES 

To surmount these three ob- 
stacles, Mr. Ayres recommends 
“three adjustments to our economic 
machine which seem to be politi- 
cally the most feasible and to give 
the greatest promise of enabling the 
mechanism to move forward again 
under its own power.” They are: 

1—The abandonment of the Na- 


| tional Industrial Recovery Act when 


it lapses next June, and the enact- 


_ ment in its stead of new legislation 
liminary report, the Board promises | 


designed to restore to business 
much greater freedom in profit and 


price competition. 


2.--Convincing evidence that Fed- 
eral policy is moving resolutely to- 


ward the attaining of a balanced 


budget based on sound money. 
3.—A thorough revision of the Se- 
curities Act designed to make the 


issuing of new corporate securities | 


as simple and inexpensive a pro- 


- ceeding as is compatible with safe- 


guarding the interests of investors. 
“It is futile to object,” Mr. Ayres 


| 
| 


‘to show the greatness of the promis? 


which it holds out. 
“The national opportunity,” 


of the immense shortages that have 
accumulated during the past five 
years in construction and in dur- 
able industrial goods. “If all that 
accumulated shortage had to be 
made up, those industries in order to 
do it would have to operate at 25 
per cent above their normal rates 
for 10 years. 

“We can even make estimates of 
the indicated shortages of durable 
goods. At about present prices the 
value of the durable goods short- 
ages,is approximately 55 billion dol- 
lars. 


SHORTAGE IN BUILDING 
“In addition there is an indicated 


| shortage in building of about 25 bil- 
new building construction is lower. | 


wae 


lions, 


The United States News 
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and in under-maintenance 
and needed new equipment of pub- 
lic utilities and_ railroads, one 
amounting to pernaps 5 billion more. 

“These items would give us a total 


| of 85 billions of existing shortages 


of durable goods and new building, | 
much of which the American peo- 


ple both need and want.” 
Mr. Ayres stated that the barriers 


h blocking the way to recovery are of 
e | 


said, “is a brilliant one. It consists | 


our own making. 


“They are not natural economic 
barriers,” he said, “but artificial 
political ones. The question is 
whether as a nation we have thé 
stamina of character to remove 
them.” 


INFLATION ‘UNLIKELY’ 

In making his iorecast for 1935, 
Mr. Ayres assumed as unlikely the 
removal of the barriers described. 
On that assumption, he foretold the 
following conditions, which were the 
identical forecasts he had made for 
1934 at the beginning of that year. 


_ They were as follows: 


1.—Uncontrolled inflation unlikely. 
2—An irregular and unplanned 
crystallizing of financial policy with 


| 
| 


reasonable stabilization of values. 

3.—Business conditions similar to 
those of the Jast months of the pre- 
ceding year. 

4—Commodity prices stubbornly 
refusing to rise far or fast, and busi- 
ness activity unlikely to expand in 
marked degree. 

5.—A year of depression, with in- 


HIGH PRICES LITTLE AFFECT 


| 


dustrial production above the phy- | 


sical volume of March, 1933, and be- 
low that of July, 1933. 

6.—Foreign retaliations, trade re- 
strictions and ill will on account of 
our financial policies. 

7.—Production of durable goods 
restricted, with continuing serious 
unemployment. 
HEAVY RELIEF COSTS 

8.—Very large expenditures for re- 
lief, with taxes heavier. 

9.—Price fluctuations in security 


| markets narrow and irregular. 


10.—Difficulty for stock market 
operators to make speculative profits 
or find safe refuge for conserving 
funds. 

11.—Volume of privately financed 
building construction small. 

12—Many lines of consumers’ 
goodé likely to do well, also some 
durable goods. 

13.—Much debate about money, 
and discussion of the conflicts be- 
tween recovery measures and reform 
measures. 


OUTPUT OF GOLD, SILVER 


A paradox—higher prices for sil- 
ver and a decrease in the quantity 
mined. 

Although regulations and orders 
promulgated in December, 1933, 
made possible higher prices for do- 
mestic mine silver, according to 
John W. Finch, Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, 
effect on the production of silver 
before the end of that year. 

Dr. Finch points out that only 
about 1,100 ounces of domestic sil- 
ver received the benefit of the in- 
creased price. 

Likewise, he declares, while high- 
er prices paid for gold from August 


. to December of last year stimulated 


development and added materially 
to profits of mine operators, they 
did not greatly increase the quan- 
tity of gold produced in that year. 

“There was actually a decrease,” 
he says, “in the quantity of domes- 
tic mine gold recovered in continen- 
tal United States, but mines in the 
Philippine Islands had an increased 
yield of 80,742 ounces in 1933, and 
the output was four times as much 
as it was in 1924.” 


South Dakota’s mines produced 
more fine ounces of gold than 
Alaska and ranked second to Cali- 


| fornia in the production of the yel- 


low metal. The Philippine Islands 
ranked fourth in gold production 


' in 1933, with Colorado in fifth place. 


there was little | 


Both gold and silver production in 
Alaska slumped in 1933 by 24,574 
and 76,900 fine ounces, respectively. 


California’s gold production as 
compared with 1932 production in- 
creased by 44,412 fine ounces, while 
its’ silver production decreased by 
90,942 fine ounces. 

The State of Virginia, with a small 
yield of 32.22 fine ounces of gold 
mined in 1933, showed an increase 
of just one ounce as compared with 


its 1932 production. 


Interesting to note, states Dr. 


- Finch, is the fact that the combined 


total output of refined domestic — 


gold as given by the Bureau of the 
Mint for the iast 29 years shows 


“the small excess of only 0.39 per 


cent gold and 0.67 per cent silver 
over the total mine output of gold 


in the United States, as stated by 


' the Bureau of Mines.” 


| 
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WASHINGTON 


congenial partner 
on any (rip 


With warm regard and pleased anticipa- 
tion, passengers return to The George 
Washington time after time—their chosen 
companion on pleasure jaunts, helpful 
partner on business trips. This loyalty 
is well deserved and generously rewarded 
... for The George Washington provides 
balm for tired nerves, rest for weary 
‘bodies, stimulation for 
minds, keen appetites to jaded palates. 


Its beauty and comfort and far-famed 


ality unique in the history of travel. 


oy 
CONDITIONED © 

Detroit Clerelend Phila, Yong 


Balt; 


George ashiriglons 


Tin vad 


food have given this train an individu- 


Fa 


by George Washington 85 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 


Chesupeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 
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The United States News 


(CHRISTMAS in the air, and prob- 

ably no family in America keen- 
er on plans for it than the family 
in the White House. The entire 
family is expected to be there, too, 
including the President's mother, 
and right now the First Lady is in- 
tent upon her Christmas shopping. 


These have been ideal days for 
Christmas shopping, too. Brisk air, 
bright sun, holly wreaths in win- 
dows, Santa Claus in evidence, and 
enough snow left from the baby 
blizzard that whooped into town 
and out again to form little hand- 
fuls of white confetti under the 
evergreens in corners of the Execu- 
tive Mansion lawn. 


Some of the former First Ladies 
have shopped with considerable 
pomp and_ circumstance. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt does her 
Christmas shopping like everyone 
else with no aura of ‘special privi- 
lege. She just goes out and does it, 
and if the shop happens to be 
pretty well filled with other shop- 
pers, she waits her turn. 


One morning iast week when she 
was buying a doll, she smilingly re- 
sisted what appeared like an effort 
by Santa Claus to make a Republi- 
can of her. Santa, handing out 
small gifts, tried to give the First 
Lady an elephant. “I don’t think 
I'd better take it,” Roosevelt 
laughed. 


x* 


THE courage of their convictions 


was displayed by two women in 
regard to District matters a day or 
so ago. Representative Mary T. 
Norton (Dem.), of New Jersey, 
chairman of the House District 
Committee, said that she favored 
legalized games of chance in the 
District, where, by the way, various 
slot: machines have caused heated 
discussion. And a mother convinced 
the local school authorities in five 
humorous minutes that to forbid 
public school teachers to smoke or 
take an occasional drink would be 


no more just than forbidding them . 


to use lipstick or a powder puff. 


(CONCURRENTLY, the District an- 

swered that ancient question: 
Does crime pay? Hereabout it does. 
It paid the District around $2,000 
at. an auction sale of unclaimed 
goods stolen in a year’s burglaries. 
The sale, held last week by the Po- 
lice Department, included every- 
thing from corsets to corner cup- 
boards. At the same moment, the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures 
was having a fine time destroying 
five tons of defective measures and 
scales garnered from here and there, 
just, so to speak, to keep the bal- 
ance even. 


x * * 


| a the District of Columbia a child’ Ss 

a child even when playing a vio- 
lin, unless the violin is played by 
permission of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Whether it’s child labor for 
the Vienna Boys’ Choir to sing here 
or for nine-year-old Ruth Siencznski 
to play the violin here is a matter 
that has caused you wouldn’t be- 
lieve how much discussion among 
educators and lawyers. When that 
other prodigy, young Yehudi Menu- 
hin, gave a concert in Washington 
five years ago his manager was 
fined. 


BARTENDERS’ Alliance wants to 

know why a bartender can’t mix 
them right in the open? Under a 
District ruling, a mixed drink must 
be mixed in a back room or possibly 
out of sight under the bar, a prac- 
tice which the Bartenders’ Alliance 
believes conducive not only to hy- 
pocrisy but germs. 


HE secretary of one of the few 

Republican Senators, ensconced 
on the Hill for some preliminary 
work before Congress opens, said 
in mock dismay the other afternoon 
that “you couldn’t even get a mes- 
Sage through unless you were a 
Democrat!” It seems she tele- 
phoned the proper authority to 
send up some steel filing cabinets. 
A moment later the telephone rang 
and the same voice said “Oh, 
you're Republican, aren’t you? We 
can’t give you steel filing cabinets 
but we'll give’ you some wooden 
ones.” 


x * * 

‘HROUGH the crowded noontime 
Streets one day last week a fu- 
neral procession took its way from 
the Cuban Embassy and St. Mat- 
thew’s Church to Union Station. 
Two troops of Fort Myer cavalry 
escorted a horse-drawn caisson on 
which rested a coffin covered with 
the Cuban colors and bearing a 
white-plumed hat. Flags on the 
Embassies dropped at half mast, 
diplomats from the Embassies, 
United States Government officials, 
and officials of the Pan-American 
Union rode in the cortege as the 


body of Dr. Manuel Marquez Sterl-. 


‘hondicapped children- 
o foremost interest” 


| ting;” 


His Theory the Adult Well the Child 


‘Public Forum’ Plan 


Devised to Aid in 
Endeavor 


“Per 

Per 

Per 

Per’ — 

And so on in curving columns that 
flowed from the piece of chalk held 
in cramped fingers. School was out. 
The last gleeful shout of the home- 
goers had long since faded. At last 
the 500th “Per” ended in a cloud of 
dust. 

Then began 500 “MISS-es” and at 
last the 500th “SION” 

The Machiavellian young mis- 
creant, forced to write “permission” 
500 times because he insisted on 


*refusing to ask for it had taylorized 


the process, efficiently splitting the 
task in three and worked out his 
punishment syllable by syllable. 


And in this intriguing anecdote 
the sapient biographer may see the 
master clues for the career of the 
energetic little dynamo, that is John 
Ward—‘(“hire-a-hall”) Studebaker. 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


As we have said Mr. Studebaker 
was in youth, disciplined for speak- 
ing without permission in school. 
Even since, in school and out, he 
has been in the business of “permit- 
permitting things to be 
thought and words to be said. 
That’s his theory of what educa- 
tion is or ought to be: that and 
building a public school system for 
his home-town of Des Moines that. 


ing, Cuban Ambassador, started on 
the long trip home. 
2 @ 

S the Crime Conference debated 

ways and means of assisting At- 
torney General Hugh S. Cummings 
in his drive on evildoers, the local 
jail registered surprise because more 
people weren’t in it. Patronage 
dropped in November but expenses 
increased, meals rising from a daily 
35 cents in October to 40 cents in 
November and on November Ist., for 


example, only 613 guests were eating 
them. 


* 

PHouGH he traveled to the Cana- 

dian Legation here, all the way 
from Canada, plump and genial Dr. 
A. R. Dafoe couldn’t escape from 
those Dionne quintuplets. At a 
luncheon given in the physician’s 
honor the five babies beamed a wel- 
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JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, COMMISSIONER 


SINT TARA 
> WH LOM 


| 
| 


| 


come from the centre of the table. | 
Oh, these were candy replicas, of 


course. 


in organization and administration 
is considered a model for the Na- 
tion. 


We use the word “building” with 
a purpose, for that, too, goes back 
into his beginnings. Mr. Stude- 
baker was a bricklayer and still 
proudly carries the little portfolio 
which held his card in the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 
national Union of Amcrica. Of course 
he wasn’t an ordinary bricklayer. 
He is the living example of that 
peculiar mortal. which. President 
Coolidge once described as 
ideal—an artisan with a college edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Studebaker began working 
around building operations when he 
was a boy with that interest that 
most boys have in watching grown- 
ups making things. He also was in- 
terested in the material award 
thereto attached. 


Trained As a Builder; 
Such is His Life Work 


This—the material reward—and a 
Supreme respect for those who ex- 
cel—are the two things that brick- 
laying has contributed to Mr. 
Studebaker’s career, the first helped 
him start it, the second moved him 
to the top. 

And this admiration for the artist 
whether he deals with bricks and 
mortar or words and phrases, or 
anything else which contributes a 
firmer foundation to the social and 
economic structure of the Nation 
goes right back to his start up the 
ladder with his first hod. 

There is no mistake about that. 
It may be a contemplation in re- 
pose of emotions experienced 
earlier in the Wordsworthian sense, 
but it isn’t just re-focused hind- 
sight. That becomes clear if you 


_ hear Mr. Studebaker talk about his 
fri 


d Pat Mullen. 


Pat was the man who ran up the 
leads. As you may not know if you 
haven’t laid brick, the corners go 
up first and a cord is stretched be- 
tween them. The other bricks are 
laid to this lead. If the leads are 
out of plumb the whole job is cock- 
eyed. 

And Pat Mullen had an eye and 
hand that was a plumb-line itself. 


_ To young Studebaker, Pat was an 


artist of the purest ray serene. Once 
in his admiration he approached 
this del Sarto of the trowel and 
asked him: 


“Pat, did you ever see anyone 
who could beat you laying brick?” 

“Yes,” said Pat in a bull his race 
is famed for, “But I never let him 
do it.” 


his - 


And if Mr. Studebaker has found 
anyone to beat his superintending 
schools he hasn’t let him do it—not 
around Des Moines anyhow. 


Worked Through College; 
Then Chose Teaching 

Thanks to the union card Mr. 
Studebaker got a diploma to frame 
beside it. He worked his way 
through Leander Clark College in 
Cedar Rapids. Later be garnered a 
master’s degree at Columbia. 

Meanwhile he had quite a shock. 
He had decided to go into teaching, 
of course—if for nothing else but to 
get even for having to write “per- 
mission” 500 times on the black- 
board. Incidentally when he got to 
be boss he changed the color of the 
blackboards, he made them a cheer- 
ful blue or some other less somber 
color than the one that had 
shadowed his school days. 


He had already wavered between 
studying architecture and following 
his father’s calling but had gone 
through college with his trowel 
handy, and finally started off to 
teach, as we have noted. 

But the two weeks before he be- 
gan, he put on his overalls for a 
farewell appearance and earned 
$72.30 for the fornight’s job. Then 
he went to teaching at $75 a month. 

Probably more than a sigh of 
sentiment went with this thought 
when he rolled up the overalls and 
a less sturdy pilgrim might have 
unrolled them again. 

As a matter of fact he did labor, 
but merely as a sideline; a sideline 
which permitted him the luxury of 
teaching. 


Called to Red Cross 
When World War Came 

And his first teaching job was 
such that he was saved the blight 
of early over-specialization. He was 
principal of a high school, where 
he served as physical director, also. 
Fortunately he had had time in 
high school to play baseball and 
football as well as ply his trade, so 
he was right at home. 

At last he was made assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in Des 


‘Moines and then he settled down 


to a career of superintending, mod- 
ern style, which isn’t over by any 


| means, but which was interrupted 


once befor? when the Government 


_ called him to help out in an emer- 
gency. 


The first time was during the war 
when he came to Washington as as- 


_ Sistant director of the Red Cross 
| and siarted something that hasn’t 


stopped yet. 
It was, as usual, building, build- 


ing furniture and kits and equip- 
ment for the Red Cross huts, refu- 
gees establishments, and hospitals 
and also building good will in the 
form of correspondence between 
school children of America and 
those in foreign lands. 

He had twelve million children 
working for him. 


In this work Mr. Studebaker went 
abroad. He made arrangements for 
the exchange of letters from former 
enemy children as well as those in 
allied nations, secured translators 
where it was necessary. These let- 
ters as well as illustrated portfolios 
which the children make are still 
being exchanged. He also helped set 
up a model playground in Paris 
which was copied in the French 
provincial cities. 


He had previously been to Serbia 
and helped establish there a school 
for war orphans which has been 
continued since through private sub- 
sidy. 


New Things Accomplished 
As School Superintendent 
His war work over, he resigned 
from the Red Cross and went back 
to Des Moines, became superinten- 
dent again and has been steadily at 
it until this second leave of absence 
of a year, while he acts as Commis- 
sioner in the Office of Education of 
the Department of the Interior. 


They seem to like Mr. Studebaker 
in Des Moines. One reason perhaps 
is because he has reduced the cost 
of instruction per pupil 20 per cent 
and he hasn’t done it wy cut-rate 
methods either. 


He has established the single sal- | 
ary schedule which means that | 
teachers are paid for what they | 


know and not according to what 
grade they teach. And in doing this 
he created a precedent which other 
schools have followed. 

He established a systematic re- 
vision of courses of study. This 
means that the whole curriculum is 
gone over periodically and kept in 
step with the times. 


Special Concern for 
The Handicapped Child 

He early cast his eye over the 
school system as a plant superin- 
tendent would over any other plant. 
He found it sadly deficient in many 
respects and, after a thorough studv 
embracing some of the practical 
principles he had learned from Pat 
Mullen, he revamped the buildings 
and equipment, and prepared speci- 
fications for new schools. 

And his interests, his energy and 
enthusiasms have not been limited 
to the “average pupil’--health has 


‘always carries 
@ union card” 


*he hired 


Handicapped Child 


Finds an Earnest 
Champion in Him 


always interested him. He has made 
a thorough revision of the health 
training in the public schools and 
has been the moving spirit in the 
founding of the Smouse Opportunity 
School for physically handicapped 
children. 

It, too, has become a model in- 
stitution of its kind, a beautiful and 
attractive structure equipped with 
every device for the handicapped 
from its baths for the infantile 
paralytics and similarly afflicted to 
its modern light-therapy clinics. 

Another frontier he has crossed 
is the frontier of age. He believes 
that aduJts not only need but want 
to keep up with the times. He be- 
lieves that, as the chart he is ex- 
amining in the picture above reveals, 
that too much of our span of life 
goes on without education. 


As the rapidly dipping line shows, 
the “casualties” in the process of 
education are almost complete after 
17—few persons beyond that age 
continue their education and yet 
the remaining period is three times 
as long as the school period. 


Public Forums to Aid 
In Adult Education 

And out of this idea grew his 
“hire-a-hall” idea, his public forums 
which in Des Moines are operated as 
a part of the school system and 
which he is trying to encourage 
elsewhere. 

The Town Hall 
News, Nov. 26, Dec. 3) 
opened in Washington is an exam- 


in New York. 
Here public discussion of current 
affairs takes place with the audi- 


“panel” of designated guests, ex- 
perts in the subject chosen. 

And so he continues his courses 
with the care of the master mason, 
running the leads that others may 
follow if they will. 

You have to move fast to catch 
up with Commissioner Studebaker, 
whether you pursue him from chart 
to chart or conference to confer- 
ence, but it’s worth the effort. 


S THE editor of the Washington 
telephone book zoing to get in 
trouble? 

The question arose when the com- 
pany issued a new telephone direc- 
tory and some high Government 
officials’ names appeared prefixed by 
“Hon.” while other officials did not 
receive the honor. 


Six justices of the Supreme Court 
rated the title, but Justices Suther- 
land, Stone, and McReynolds did 
not. Two members of the Cabinet, 
Secretaries Swanson and Dern, have 
the “Hon.” before their names, but 
the names of Secretaries Roper and 
Wallace and Attorney General Cum- 
mings appear minus the prefix. 

* 


A SEA-DOG’S MASCOT 

DMIRAL Joseph Mason Reeves, 

Commander in Chief of the 
United States Fleet, has his own 
mascot aboard ship. It is a bull- 
dog, which makes its home in the 
Admiral’s stateroom and sniffs at 
every visitor. 

During the past weck the Admiral 
was in Washington ‘o sit with the 
promotion board that selects aspi- 
rants for future admiralships. 

Even in the musty offices of the 
Navy Department, he retains his 
nautical air, striding apout the cor- 
ridors as if he were treading the 
deck of his flagship. 

x 


CONGRESS SMOKES A PIPE 
ONGRESS isn’t as grave an in- 
stitution as is sometimes indi- 

cated. Take, for instance, a typical 
scene during the hearing last week 
at which the Du Ponts appeared to 
testify regarding their munitions 
plants. 

Three of the four committeemen 
smoked—two of them pipes. One of 
the Du Ponts smoked 2 pipe, another 
a cigar, and a third puffed on a cig- 
axet. 

At the press table two men con- 
versed in loud tones. Correspond- 
‘ents and privileged spectators oc- 
cupied both wings of the high com- 
mittee bench. Out in the corridor, 
at an improvised table, four mes- 
sengers played cards. 

IN VIRTUE THERE IS TRUTH 
N some Washington circles it is 
apparent that the truthfulness of 

Cabinet officers is taken for granted.’ 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 

Wallace testified recently before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
regarding the application of rail- 
roads to increase freight rates. 

Although other witnesses had 
been required to take the customary 
oath, when Mr. Wallace stepped to 
the witness stand and raised his 
right hand, pregaratory to being 
sworn in, he was told it would be 
unnecessary for him to bother about 
the oath. | 

POLICE WATCH POLICE 
N THE HUGE library of the new 
Justice Department building, 

with its handsome bas relief and 
fluted pillars, there was held the 
first gathering of the delegates to 
the Conference on Crime. 

Over the tea cups, and in a room 
made vivid by bouquets of golden 
asters and pink and red gladioli, 
the delegates met as tne guests of 
Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings and the Justice Department. 

Despite the fact that they were 
either representatives of law en- 
forcement agencies or private or- 
ganizations interested in crime con- 
trol, the Department took no 
chances on the loss of any of the 
silverware used for the tea. 

Two policemen were on hand to 
see that none of the spoons, which 
had been loaned for the occasion 
by the wives of Justice Department 


_ Officials, were taken away as souve- 


(United States 
recently | 


nirs of a “crime conference tea.” 
x* * * 


A NAVY FISH STORY . 
AUL CROGHAN, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations for the Department 


| of Commerce, the other day saved 
ple. A similar forum has been opened | 


a prominent 


newspaper bureau 


from making a mistake on a fish 


siory, but for a time even the deep 


_ sea experts of the Bureau of Fish- 
ence taking part as well as the | 


And the world, at least the edu- | 
cational part of it is going to have 


the chance to do the same thing— 
but great bodies move slowly. 
When this planet will get up to 
hailing distance with his meteoric 
flight remains to be seen. But it 
ought to have a lot of fun in trying. 


eries were pu7zled. 

The Navy Department customar- 
ily names its new suomarines after 
inhabitants of the deep. So when 
the bureau noticed a new submar- 
ine had been named “Plunger” it 
had reason to believe it had caught 
the Navy in a mistake. 

It felt confirmed in its belief when 
the Bureau of Fisheries experts re- 
ported they knew of no marine an- 
imal named “Plunger.” 

A box feature story was sched- 
uled for the front page when Mr. 


Croghan saved the day by checking 
- the matter with the Navy. He found 


that the “Plunger” was an excep- 
tion to the rule ane had been named 


after the first submarine the Navy 
ordered built. 
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A Masque at White House: 
And a Prececent Falls. 


Frivolity Reigns Supreme At Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s Fancy Dress Ball — “Quintuplets” 
Perambulate, “Piggies” Dance 


T ESTABLISHED a precedent by 
upsetting all precedents, 
first masked fancy dress affair at 
the White House—a place where one 
does not expect actual jollity to in- 
vade the stately atmosphere. 


From the moment the first guest 


~ arrived at 9 o’clock on a chill eve- 


ning till the last guest reluctantly 
departed at 1 o’clock on a chillier 
morning, the halls of the Executive 
Mansion iang to laughter that 
sometimes drowned the strains of 
the red-coated Marine Band. 
Precedent? Precedent not only 
was broken, it was tossed out the 
window while the “Gridiron Widows” 
proved to one another that a “hen 


party” can be fun. 


If the temporary “widows’” hus- 
bands, raking the Administration 
over the coals at the Gridiron Club, 
had half so good a time they were 
doing nicely. 


FANCY DRESS AND MASKS 


All the 500 guests—newspaper 
women, Cabinet wives, women mem- 
bers of the diplomatic set and 
women Government officials—filled 
the East Room to congestion by the 
time all the 18th Century panniers, 
17th Century ruffs. 19th Century 
bustles and Cavalier swords were 
accommodated. 


Many a polished gallant was there, 
though the only men in the house 


that | 


were the ushers, the band and the | 


routine personnel of the White 


House staff. 


Upon the throng the portraits of 
George and Martha Washington 
looked down with a First Adminis- 
tration expression that registered 
either faint shock or a desire to get 
into it themselves. 


Accustomed to gaze upon merely 
formal functions in that East Room 
where receptions to monarchs and 
ambassadors are staged, the por- 
traits to be sure had once gazed at 
a fancy dress party during the Tyler 
regime. But not one like this. And 
not masked. - 


GEMS AND RAINBOWS 

Music from the Marine Band 
floated down the stairs as the mas- 
queraders checked their cloaks and 
floated up. At once an air of fes- 
tive unreality struck those who know 


the White House in its more sedate — 


moments. Beneath the crystal chan- 
deliers of the main corridor with its 
band behind a parterre of crimson 
carnations, twinkled and glowed 2 
restless sea of costumes in rich and 
pastel shades, strewn with spangles, 
tinsel and in one instance tiny elec- 
tric lights. 


Off The Record, covered with 
Small phonograph disks; Inflation, 
composed chiefly of balloons marked 
by dollar: signs; Mae West, Dolly 
Madison, the Gentlemen of the 
Cabinet, in correct evening garb and 
tall silk hats—made up to resemble 
the members impersonated—Santa 
Clauses by the doz-n, the Brain 
Trust in cap and gown, all moved 
toward the East Room, where just 
inside the door they were greeted 
by the First Lady. 


FIRST LADY, VIS-A-VIS 


Mrs. Roosevelt, as hostess the only 
lady not masked, had the strange 
experience of shaking hands with 
herself when “Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt” arrived in riding outfit. 

The famous popcorn wagon, nor- 
The famous popcorn wagon, nor- 
mally situated at the sidewalk cor- 
ner by the White House, moved in 
among the guests with a mustach- 


_jiod vendor in charge. From a van- 


tage point in the center of the East 
room polished floor and in a femin- 
ine treble that strikingly contrasted 
with the mustachios, the vendor 
dispensed the wagon’s wares. 


The Dionne quintuplets in a vast 
perambulator were wheeled across 
the threshold. each babe sporting a 
pink flannelette bonnet, shaking a 
rattle and squalling at the top of 
her lungs. Miss Katharine Lenroot, 
new head of the Children’s Bureau, 
was, it later developed, the nurse 
who steered the pram. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Shirley Enochs, also of the 
Children’s Bureau, in a nurse’s uni- 
form, carried five nursing bottles in 
a frantic grasp. 


PIGS AND AN ELEPHANT 


To a lively jig played on fiddle and 
flutes the Three Little Pigs danced 
into the picture, chased by the Big 
Bad Wolf. And then came some- 
thing which brought a round of 
laughter so loud and prolonged it 
might have been heard at the gates. 

Preceded by more or less muffled 
chuckles from the group of ushers, 
entered the G. O. P., an elephant 
calculated to wring a giggle from 
even the Republicans present. Sway- 
ing on its feet, which happened to 
be the feet of two diminutive women, 
the elephant proceeded slowly into 


the East Room, rolled its eyes at the | 


once familiar surroundings, 
halted. 

Instantly the Three Litile Pigs 
began to dance madly around it, 


and 


piping: “Who's afraid of the big 
bad wolf?” With dignity the ele- 
phant shuffled out again, swayed 
along the corridor, and lay down 
with a vast sigh in the center of 
the main hall. 

To commiserating pats on the 
head it responded with a feeble kick 
of one hind leg, as if to signify that 
there’s life in the old G. O. P. yet. 
Also, from time to time earnest ob- 
servers noticed a front leg tapping 
in rhythm to the music. 


PRIZE BABIES WIN 

After a grand march the guests 
voted on the best items of the mas- 
querade. In a real ballot box, too, 
set under the palms of an East win- 
dow. 


First prize went to the quintuplets 
and Miss Lenroot; second to the 
G. O. P. and its “legs,” Miss Jane 
Ruby and Miss Margery Rice; third 
to the Three Little Pigs and their 
Wolf, impersonated by members of 
the White House secretarial staff. 

Then came the stunts. If the 
guests thought they were having a 
good time up to that point, now 
they knew it. Everyone was pledged 
to secrecy about those stunts but it 
is permissible to say that they sati- 
rized every phase of the Adminis- 
tration and the New Deal. 

Supper, served at small tables in 
the State dining room and the re- 
cently refurbished Blue and Red 
Rooms, followed the stunts. 

At tables gay with bowls of pink 
roses. and carnations, the First 
Lady’s Knitting Bag—pale green 
brocade with varn and knitting 
needles falling out in every direc- 
tion—sat down with a slim Tahitian 
a-bristle in green grass head-dress 
and the Duchess from Alice in Won- 
derland, complete with scowl and pig 
infant. 

Venetian ladies drank soup with 
Slum Clearance and her broom, with 
TVA and her electric coronet; the 
Cossack and the ear-and-eye be- 
decked Spirit of the Columnist had 
coffee with the Goddess of Liberty, 
who parked her torch beneath the 
table. 

Nothing dimmed the continued 
merriment; no, not though the 
dishes were chiefly from the Wilson 
and first Roosevelt Administrations 
and coffee was served in large cups 
because until its new dinner set ar- 
rives the White House hasn’t enough 
demi tasse cups to go around. Not 
when 500 people are eating there. 

At intervals during supper Mrs. 
Roosevelt introduced guests who 
made humorous, brief speeches or 
read witty poems of their own com- 
position. Miss Josephine Roche, 
newly appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, was one of those 
introduced. Miss Katharine Len- 
root and Mrs. Caroline O’Day, the 
newly elected Representative from 
New York for whom Mrs. Roosevelt 
campaigned, were others. 


WHEN MASKS WERE DOFFED 

The unmasking had before this 
brought its surprises. “Mary van 
Cott,” a Mormon pioneer in blue 
taffeta with a bustle, turned out to 
be Mrs. George H. Dern of Utah, wife 
of the Secretary of War; she had 
borrowed the costume from one ot 
Mary van Cott’s descendants. 

The gypsy in the rose, black and 
‘green costume, with the jingling 
tambourine was Mrs. Cordell Hull, 
wife of the Secretary of State. Mrs. 
Homer S. Cummings, wife of the 
Attorney General, wore a gorgeous 
Spanish costume. ) 

Mrs. Claude A. Swanson, wife of 
the Secretary of the Navy, was a 
Dutch girl in blue, with lace cap and 
wooden shoes; Mrs. Henry A. Wal- 
lace, wife of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, wore an embroidered linen 
Yugoslavian costume 100 years old. 

It was fitting that the mask which 
had concealed the features of a Zuni 
Indian matron in a rare festival cos- 
tume dating from the year 1540 
should, when removed, disclose an 
authority on the Pueblos, Mrs. 
Harold L. Ickes, wife of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


Mrs. Henry Morgenthau Jr., wife | 


of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
was a Striking courtier of the 18th 
Century in black knee _ breeches, 
black satin coat and white ruffles 
Mrs. Daniel C. Roper, wife of the 
Secretary of Commerce, wore an 
1820 gown of deep yellow silk and 
had her hair powdered. 

Miss Frances Perkins, who as Sec- 
retary of Labor, happened to be the 
only Cabinet member not at the 
Gridiron Club, wore an academic cap 
and gown. 

When the last drop of coffee had 
been consumed, the guests still lin- 
gered. Slowly they began to leave, 
a circumstance which likewise set 
this party off from the formal af- 
fairs the White House is accustomed 
to behold. 

At last they got into their cloaks, 
got into their cars—still laughing. 
Roundabout the dignified rooms of 


_ the. Executive Mansion might be 


heard a faint, rustling sound; the 
metaphorical remnants of broken 


red tape discarded in the corners. 
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Check on Free Rides 
On Airplane Lines 


Code Amendment Curbs Issue 
Of Passes for Flights 


No more free rides on commercial 
airplanes—that is, unless you are a 
Federal Government employe 
traveling at Government request, 
or an employe or member of the 
family of an employe of the trans- 


Underwood & Underwood 


JOHN R. B. BYERS 


WENTY-ONE billions of dollars is about what 
the total mortgage indebtedness is in this 
country. It is this tremendous lodestone on & 
large cross-section of the people that led to the 
creation of the new Government lending agen- 
cies to help folks finance what they owe and to 
help institutions that help in this financing. 


Here John R. B. Byers, of New York City, en- 
ters the picture as the Director of Mortgage In- 
surance under the Federal Housing Act. 
has just taken charge of the work of establish- 


ing and maintaining contact with 


thousand savings, building and loan associations 
throughout the country which FHA expects to 
take advantage of the insured mortgage plan 


for home financing operations. 


Mr. Byers is thirty-seven years old : his 
education and training fit him for this particu- 
lar job. He is a graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh and Columbia University, New York... 


Mr. Byers has been economist, editor, author, 


Underwood & 
CAPTAIN GEORGE FRIED 


a master of the seas. 


He 


the eleven 


draft and revise safety codes. 


auditor, with many savings and loan affiliations. _ personally from the King. 


R 35 years Captain George Fried has been 
He served in two wars, 
handled some of America’s finest ocean liners 
and achieved international renown for heroism. 

Now Captain Fried is the new supervising in- 
spector of the second inspection district in the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection. 
Secretary of Commerce Roper says it is the most 
responsible post of its kind in the world. 

The modest mariner has complete charge of 
the Government’s inspection duties in the great 
shipping center that "includes New York, New 
Jersey, Philadelphia and the Long Island areas. 
He supervises inspection of ships, enforces fire 
regulations, investigates marine accidents, helps 


In 1926, Captain Fried directed rescue of 24 
men from the British freighter “Antinoe” in the 
teeth of a North Atlantic gale. The British gov- 
ernment decorated him but because his ship was 
due to sail he declined the invitation to go to 
Buckingham Palace to receive the decoration 


port company. 

An amendment to the air trans- 
port code, just approved by the 
NRA, prohibits passes, except for 
educational purposes and for the 
following persons: 

Persons traveling on the carrier’s 
business, its officers, surgeons, phy- 
siclans, and attorneys; 

When on official business, Post 
Office inspectors and officials, Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce Inspectors 
and officials, Custom House inspec- 
tors, Immigration inspectors, Air 
Transport Code Authority officials 
and employes, and National Recov- 
ery Administration officials travel- 
ing on Air Transport Code Authority 
business; 

Witnesses in connection with any 
legal matters in which the carrier 
is interested; persons injured in ac- 
cidents and physicians and nurses 
attending such persons; persons 
with interchangeable line passes; 
and during periods of general epi- 
demic or pestilence. 


Underwood 
ALFRED V. VERVILLE 


[ts still a young industry, this vastly increasing 

business that operates hundreds of regular 
liners on high-speed schedules over coast to 
coast networks of sky routes. 

Like a conning tower, the Department of Com- 
merce maintains a Bureau of Air Commerce. Its 
Manufacturing Inspection Service Chief is Al- 
fred V. Verville, who used to design and manu- 
facture airplanes. He is concerned with the air-, 
worthiness of all aircraft. 


For twenty years Mr. Verville was actively en- 
gaged in commercial and military aeronautics. 
Born at Atlantic, Mich., in 1890; he spent his 
earlier years at Dearborn. His first airplane de- 
sign was a pusher-type land plane built in De- 
‘troit in 1915. The same year he built the first 
flying boat made at Detroit. 

From 1918, when the United States entered 
the World War, to 1924, Mr. Verville was a civil- 
ian engineer in the Army Air Corps. He studied 
military pursuit planes and developed one with a 
welded steel tube fuselage, a type now widely 

used. His planes have won speed trophies. 


SUNSHINE AND SEA 


Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large s—old 


Health 

Dancing —G olf— #ar famed 
Restaurants—Am erican 
and European Plan~ 


She-TRAYMORE 


Tell your friends about 
The United States News! 


Q—How much money has been 
paid to farmers for reducing their 
crops? 

A.—Benefit payments financed by 
taxes and paid to farmers for co- 
operation in making adjustments in 
production totaled $522,000,000 as of 
Dec. 1, 1934. 

+ + 

Q.—What percentage of public re- 
lief expenditures is paid by the Fed- 
eral Government? 

A.—In the second quarter of 1934 
73.9 per cent of the public relief ex- 
penditures was borne by the Fed- 
eral Government; 11.0 per cent by 
the States and 15.1 per cent by local 
organizations. 

+ + 

Q.—What is a code authority? 

A.—A committee of men repre- 
senting the various units in one in- 
dustry. 

+ + 

Q.—Has the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority taken over Muscle Shoals? 

A.—The transfer was completed 
on Sept. 1, 1933. 

+ + 

Q.—Is the production of gasoline 
controlled by the Petroleum code? 

A.—Yes. 

+ + 

Q—What are municipal 
rants? | 
A.—Municipal warrants are bills, 
notes, revenue bonds, and warrants 
issued by any State, district, politi- 
cal subdivision or municipality in 
the continental United States, in- 
cluding irrigation, drainage, and 
reclamation districts. 


war- 


Dictionary 


Of the News 


FARM BOUNTIES—Payments 
technically known as “rental or 
benefit” payments, made by the 
Federal Government to farmers who 
contract to rent a certain percent- 
age of their farm acres to the AAA 
or who contract to reduce their pro- 
duction of “basic” commodities. 

+ + 


PROCESSING TAX ES—Money | 


with which to make rental or benefit 
payments or farm bounties is de- 
rived from “processing taxes.” 
These are taxes levied on commodi- 
ties at the time they are made ready 
for market. For example, there i: 
a tax of 30 cents a bushel on wheat 
at the time it is made into flour. 

FAIR EXCHANGE VALUE—In the 
cases Of all basic commodities ex- 
cept tobacco, is defined as that av- 
erage value of the commodity which 


bears the same relation to the prices | 
of things farmers buy, that existed | 


in the base period of August, 1909, 
to July, 1914; sometimes called 
“parity.” 


“EVERY 


enthusiasm. 


As we understand it, a capitalist 


earner is a capitalist.” 


E AMERICANS are great swingers. We love to 

express opinions by the greatest majorities | 
in history. We enact prohibition with cheers and 
a few years later we repeal it with still louder 


Today we seem to be swinging on the subject of 
capitalism. But just what is a capitalist? 


property rights, with something to sell. 
As the editor of a powerful newspaper said recently: 


‘“The average man is not a dissatisfied anti-capi- 
talist. He is a person who is gainfully employed the 
greater part of the time, has $700 in the bank and 
life insurance of $1,100. Every second or third wage 
earner owns his own home. In short, every wage 


| ORE than nine million wage earners own stock 

M in big industrial concerns. Sixty million carry 
life insurance, and forty million have money in sav- 
ings accounts. This life insurance money, these bank 
deposits, are invested in the securities of railroads, 
utilities and industrial concerns. The average wage 
earner, therefore, isa part owner of American business. 


WAGE EARNER 
wa 


CAPITALIST” 


says the editor of a powerful newspaper 


But this part ownership of business is valuable only 
when business can make a profit. When there are no 
profits, business must close down. Then there are 
more people out of jobs and there are no earnings on 
which to levy taxes. 


Today the only people in the United States who 
are not capitalists are those unfortunates who are 
temporarily without work. How can they be cared 
for until better times? The billions needed for their 
support can come only from taxes drawn from the 
profits of wage earners and business. 


is a man with 


So the unemployed have the biggest stake of all in 
business prosperity. Their very lives depend upon 
the power of business to make a profit. 


A successful business benefits both the people who 
work for it and, in a lesser sense, the people who 
must be cared for until better times. 


America’s progress toward a finer way of living 
must be governed by the rapidity with which busi- 
ness returns to a profitable level. The best American 
is the man who, whether he be wage earner or em- 
ployer, is working to make a business pay. That man 
is a capitalist at heart, and upon his shoulders rests 
the hope for the future. 


Remington Rand is proud of the fact that it 
is founded upon one creed: ‘‘No sale with- 
out a profit to the user.’’ No matter how 
small or how unusual your business is, 
'Remington Rand is prepared to bring to 
_ you the ‘‘know how’”’ that comes from expe- 
rience under identical conditions. 

The Remington Rand man has 
nothing to sell except a savisfac- 
tory result. He can accept the full 


Remington Rand 


ment—all designed to co-ordinate with 
one another—provide exactly the tools he 
needs to get record results at lower cost. 
Telephone the Remington Rand man in 
your city. Explain your business problem; 
his advice is free. Remington Rand Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Canada: 68 King 
St., W., Toronto.) World’s largest 
manufacturer of systems, ma- 


responsibility of organizing and installing 
business systems to get this result because 
his company manufactures not just part 
of the necessary equipment, but all of it. 

Typewriters, accounting and adding ma- 
chines, files, record systems and equip- 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


chines and methods for the office. 
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A National Rally 


To Fight Crime; 


Drive Is Planned 


Official and Private Cooper: 


ation in Program of Sup- 
pression Proposed at Con- 
ference in Washington 


R THE FIRST TIME in 
tory of the United Sta es the 


foundation has been laid for a sus- | 


tained drive against crime by Fed- 
eral and non-Federal Governmental 
agencies and private organizations. 

The basis for this nation-wide 


drive, says Attorney General Homer | 
S. Cummings, is in the resolutions | 


approved by the National Confer- 


ence on Crime, held in Washington — 


Dec. 10 to 13. Under his direction, 
the Justice Department, he an- 
nounces, will attempt to supervise 
the work necessary to organize the 
suggested program. 
TWO-FOLD OBJECTIVES 

President Roosevelt, in an address 
before the opening session, outlined 
a twofold objective for the confer- 
ence, as follows: 

To erect and maintain an admin- 
istrative structure which will “tie 
together every crime-preventing, 


law-enforcing agency of every | 


branch of the Government”; 

To interpret the problem of crime 
to the people of the country, bring- 
ing to their attention crime as a 
whole—great crime, lesser crimes 
and little crimes—to the end that 
public opinion will be built up and 
arrayed against the lawless. 

He then called upon the people 
of the country to get behind a sus- 
tained war on crime. : 


ACTION OF CONVENTION | 

Although the resolutions of the 
conference do not give the details 
for the reforms they suggest, they 
are of great value, points out Attor- 
ney General Cummings, in suggest- 
ing the broad outline along which 
the future program may be con- 
structed. The resolutions propose: 

The Conference on Crime should 
be made a continuing organization. 
with meetings biennially or oftener; 

A national educational center 
Should be established to train en- 
forcement officers; 

Law enforcement in each State. 
should be coordinated, either 
through State Departments of Jus- 
tice or by other means; 

Recreational, educational, and 
vocational opportunities should be 
developed by the Federal and State 
authorities to reduce juvenile delin- 


quency; 


The conference condemns the use 
of unlawful means in dealing with 
racial and industrial conflicts; 
PAROLES AND PARDONS 

Abuses in the parole and pardon 
power should be corrected; 

Immediate action is reeommended 
to improve criminal procedure on 
the basis of the model code of 
criminal procedure approved by the 
American Bar Association; 

The practice of unduly dramatiz- 
ing stories of crime and glorifying 
the criminal in the press and peri- 
Odicals should be stopped; 

The conference condemns unsafe 
jail conditions, activities of lawyer 
criminals, possession of firearms by 
irresponsible persons and known 


criminals, use of undue influences 


from higher authorities to protect 
criminals, and the generally prev- 
alent abuse of the bail. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM SPEAKERS 
During the four-day meeting of 
the conference, the 600 delegates, 
representing governmental agencies 
and more than 75 private organiza- 
tions, heard addresses from many of 
the foremost authorities on crime 
prevention and control in the United 
States. Among the major recom- 
mendations of the experts address- 
ing the conference were the fol- 
lowing: 
1—A Constitutional change should 
be made to remove the clause ex- 
cusing a defendant from being a 
witness against himself, and juries 
should be allowed to convict with a 
10-2 majority—Ferdinand Pecora, 
member of the Federal Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 
2.—Politics should be removed 
from law enforcement, and widows 
of Federal agents killed in perform- 
ance of duty should be entitled to 
an adequate pension—J. Edgar 
Hoover, Chief, Division of Investi- 
gation, Department of Justice. 
3.—Enforcement of justice should 
be centralized in the National and 
State capitals—George Z. Medalie, 
former United States Attorney for 
the Southern district of New York. 


COMMERCIAL RACKETEERING 
4.—The Blue Eagle codes should be 


formulated so as to eliminate com- 
recial racketeering—John J. Ben- 
nett, Jr., Attorney General of New 
York State. 

5.—Newspapers must print com- 
plete reports of crimes to keep the 
public awake to the dangers exist- 
ing from criminality.—Grove Pat- 
terson, editor, The Toledo Blade; 
Paul Bellamy, editor, The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and Stanley 
Walker, city editor, The New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

6.—More adequate support should 


(Continued on Page 12. Column 3.1 
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Child Delinquency-—A Source o 


Photos 


“West Point for Policemen” 


Underwood & Underwocd, slarris & Ewing and U. 


S. Government. 


The Law vs. Crime 


((RIME stalks like a ciant among the 
people of the Nation. 

Murder, robbery, assault, burglary, 
kidnaping, and racketeering continue 
to exact a heavy toll. 

Officers of the law engage with 
gangsters in gun battles on the public 
highways and elsewhere. 

Criminal trials draw huge, sensa- 
tion-seeking throngs. Citizens hesi- 
tate to act as talesmen. Dishones'. 
lawyers obtain long delays. 

Children look upon crime as thrill- 
ing, exciting. In their imagination. 
the underworld replaces the frontier 
of their elders. The sordid Dillin- 
gers and “Baby Face” Nelsons sup- 
plant the heroic Daniel Boones and 
Davy Crocketts. . 

What can be done about all this? 
How can the Nation shake off the 
shackles. with which it has been 
bound? 

All week representatives of gov- 
ernment and delegates from more 
than 75 interested organizations 
discuss the problem, suggest solutions, 
recommend plans at the Attorney 
General’s Conference on Crime. 

* 

As the Winter winds blow in the 
Nation’s Capital, experts confer on 
the difficulties which law and order 
has to face. ‘i 

Taking a leading part in the pro- 
gram is the Attorney General, Homer 
S. Cummings, himself. 


In a moment of respite, he talks 
with William Stanley, (top photo, left), 
Assistant Attorney General, and in- 
forms him that “it is not the purpose 
of the Federal Government to usurp 
the functions of the State and local 
police units.” 


The treatment of criminals in 
prison (second photo) also comes be- 
fore the Conference as a factor in 
crime prevention. The effort to re- 
deem men in prison should be con- 
stant, says one delegate 


Recreation activities in prisons, an- 

other speaker declares, should not 
give the impression ree prisons are 
playgrounds. 
' The Conference itself condemns the 
conditions in many jails, deplores the 
abuse of the parole and the pardon 
power, and recommends the continued 
use of the parole under certain mini- 
mum conditions. 


That criminal careers usually origi- 
nate in the early years of neglected 
childhood (third photo), the Confer- 
ence also recognizes, and the delegates 
conclude that the most fundamental 
and hopeful measures of crime pre- 
vention are those directed toward dis- 
covering the underlying factors in the 
delinquency of children and strength- 
ening the resources for child train- 

ing and guidance. 
xk * 

Speed, which may be a blesisng to 
the modern age, is also a: benefit to 
the criminal. By means of up-to-date 
transportation, communication, and 
organization, he is able to keep ahead 
of law enforcement. 

“Modern conditions,” the Confer- 
ence resolves, “demands modern 
methods.” Automobiles, properly 
equipped with radio and other devices 
(fourth photo), they add, should be 
part of all law enforcement agencies. 

Criminals now also use the weapons 

of modern warfare—rapid, deadly, 

efficient, and mobile. State and local 
law officers, the delegates agree 
should be equipped with the latest 
modern pistols, long-range rifles, tear- 
gas guns, and sub-machine guns, 
such as agents of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice now use (fifth photo). 

Furthermore, they should know crim- 
inal psychology, the technique of de- 
tection, the gathering of facts for 
prosecution, and the business of law 
administration. Perhaps a _ crime 
laboratory such as the Federal Gov- 
ernment now has (bottom photo: 
would be enough. Perhaps more. 

President Roosevelt, Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings, and numerous others 

call attention to the necessity for 
police education. They urge the cre- 
ation of a central “school” for such 
education—termed by some a “West 
Point” for crime, or an American 
“Scotland Yard.” 

Endorsing these recommendations 
the Conference itself passes a resolu- 
tion urging that “a national scientific 
and educational center be established 
in Washington, D. C., for the better 
training of carefully selected person- 
nel in the broad field of criminal law 
administration and the treatment vo! 
crime and criminals.” 

x * * 

What will result from the Confer- 
ence, no one ventures to guess at 
present. 

Conferences themselves, say leaders 
against crime, are not sufficient. But 
they do succeed at least in focusing 
public attention on the problem, ani 
in soliciting aggressive support agains! 
crime. 


ALLAN SHERMAN. 


One of the writers for the United 
States News last week made an | 
error in reporting the hearings be- | 
fore the NRA on the Newspaper 


Also, working conditions at the | “Natural resources planning is not 
Newark Evening News are described planning at all. if it leaves out of 


by those who know them as on a | account the many vital factors in 


_ par with the best in the country for our economic and social life, the 
“ , ticle on Page 10 stated that newspaper men. resultant of which makes a stand- 
ard of living. 
the American Newspaper Guild had | | | 
been waging a fight against the A Plan to Provide a Job | “It is the judgment of your Board, 


ws, when, as a _ - aw,  mowever, that the broad policies here 
ate oF roo ~ aight and picket- To Everyone for 25 Years outlined would, if put into practical 
| ing was against the Newark Morn- {Continued from Page 3.] execution. with the hearty and con- 
_ ing Ledger. duce such results. Legislation, ad- tinuing support of the Government 
The error is regrettable, particu- »jnistration. cooperation of many the 
ewark Evenin : to very substantial g - 
om cy ogatsiag involved in the different types of government on | tion’s wealth and in the broad dis- 
controversy. _ Many levels, and strongly support- tribution of human welfare at which 
| In fact, the United States News is ing public opinion—all are neces- our national policy aims.” 


Buick announces continuation of 
. . its Smart Style ... Proven 
Superiority . . . Established Prestige 
of Quality and Value ... and 
every fundamental Buick Engi- 
neering Feature, already proved and 
now improved by further progress. 


BUY BUICK 


and you 


BUY BETTER 


HE public, in the first 10 months of this year, by 
§ pobre in new Buicks mere millions of dol- 
lars than in any other car except the three of very 
lowest price, gives striking, even sensational recogni- 


tion and approval to the superiority of Buick quality Buick Valve-in-Head 


and Buick value. Straight Eight Engine. 
Buick Sealed Chassis— 

It places its estimate upon the Buick name and Drive. 
all that it means in utter dependability and satis- Smart Windstream Style. 
faction. Safety Brakes—powerful,' 
perfectly balanced and pro- 
| portioned to car weight and 
Buick was ahead of its time this year. Buick for top speed. Vacuum-powered 
j on Series 50, 60 and 90, duo- 
1935—already a proven product—is ahead now, con- servo mechanical on Series 40 


—the finest brakes available. 
tinuing all the quality, style and features which have Batech's eum Mnee-Mation 


made Buick the sales leader among fine cars. The 


building this year of the finest cars Buick ever built, rr 


Buick Center-Point Steer- 
in a volume nearly double the 1933 output, has ing (20 per cent more effi- 


cient than older types). 
brought forth important new improvements and 


Buick Automatic System 
refinements, bearing upon performance, smooth- of Operation and Con- 


trol. 
ness, dependability and general economy. 


Bodies by Fisher, with the 


newest type of No Draft Ven- 
Compare the Buick for 1935 as you will, with any- tilation. New and more beau- 


tiful interiors. 
thing else and everything else, if you choose. You 


Multi-Beam Headlight- 


will see here the value for your money. You will ing, providing the right type 
. beam for city driving,country 
» buy a better automobile only when Buick builds it. driving and passing. A safety 


feature controlled by patents 
held by General Motors. 


Twenty-Five Beautiful 
Models—new colors. 


AND UP, LIST PRICES AT FLINT, MICH. 


WHEN BETTER 
“AUTOMOBILES 

BUILT, BUICK WILL 
BUILD THEM 


BUICK VALUE-PRICES 


Series 40— 117-inch wheelbase, 8795 to $925 Series 60—128-inch wheelbase, $1375 tou 41675 
Series 50—119-inch wheelbase, $1110 to $1230 Series 90—136-inch wheelbase, $1875 to $2175 


List prices at Flint, Mich. All prices subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra. 
Any Buick can be purchased on the favorable G.M.A.C. terms. 
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Shifting Lines of Battle in Clash of Federal 
Shifting Lines of Battle in Clash of Tennessee 


Authority With Power Companies and 


}rROM over the battlefield in which 

the exponents of public power 
development are locked in conflict 
with the private utility interests, 
the smoke cleared sufficiently last 
week to reveal certain probabilities 
regarding the outcome. 

In the first place, President Roose- 
velt came out squarely on a policy 
of rates for electricity based on the 
real cost of production and distribu- 
tion. This means that utility com- 
panies would be permitted to earn 
a certain return on a fair valuation 
of their property investment. If 
existing capital is based on valuation 
above such figures, readjustments 
of earnings and capital loom. 

The entire drift of the Adminis- 
tration’s power policy, with its pic- 
turesque “yardsticks” of cost, has 
pointed in this direction, but the 
first definite statement of attitude 
came last week after the President 
had talked with executives of sev- 
eral of the largest holding com- 
panies. 


FEEL EFFECTS.OF TVA 

These included heads of utilities 
which have felt the impact of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s vast 
power program. 

Within the past two months the 
conflict between the TVA and the 
utilities took on a new form. Last 
week it moved into a third phase. 

The Spring and Summer saw the 
bargaining stage, in which the TVA 
offered to purchase properties from 
utility companies at prices which it 
considered fair. The companies made 
the best bargains they could, always 
remembering that the TVA had the 
power to build new competing sys- 
tems. 

Out of such conferences came a 
large number of agreements to sell 
to the TVA, most notable of which 
was that for the sale of the Knox- 
ville utility properties. 

That stage past, November 
brought a shift in the line-up. The 
negotiated sales had to be approved 
by State public service commissions. 
Before these bodies, preferred stock- 
holders of the utility companies 
presented themselves in opposition 
to the sales. Failing to make their 
opposition effective there, they en- 
tered the courts and obtained in- 
junctions that threatened to defer 
indefinitely use of TVA’s power by 
the municipalities concerned. 


TVA STRIKES BACK 

Now the third stage of the battle 
opens. It began last week with a 
letter from TVA Director David E. 
Lilienthal to the mayors of several 
municipalities expecting to get TVA 
power when the court battles were 
decided. 

In effect, Mr. Lilienthal stated 
that the patience of the TVA was 
exhausted. He advised the mayors 
to proceed with the construction of 
their own distribution systems. 

The TVA, he said, had done all 
in its power to conserve the inter- 
ests of the utility companies whose 
property it had agreed to buy. Now 
the only course was to build com- 
peting systems, thanks to the ob- 
structive tactics of the litigants. 

The utility executives with whom 
the President talked dissociated 
themselves from all connection with 
the litigation. In point of fact, the 
opposition was coming, not from 
the utilities, which had everything 
to lose from a failure to carry 
through the sales, but from the coal 
dustry. 

No secret was made of. the fact 
that the preferred stockholders 
fighting the transfers of property 
were coal companies, acting in be- 
half of the National Coal Associa- 
tion: 

NEW PLAN OFFERED 

Turning down an offer from 
Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the 
TVA, for undertaking a joint pro® 
gram to expand coal markets, the 
Association last week proposed to 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, a gigantic plan of its own. 

This plan called for a huge Fed- 
eral outlay, estimated at nine bil- 
lion dollars, for the purpose of elec- 
trifying all the farms in the coun- 
try, the money to be paid back over 
a period of years. Point of the plan 
was that it would provide additional 
outlets for the present apparent 
surplus of electricity, with additions 
to the supply coming later, mainly 
from plants using coal. The TVA 
plan begins by increasing the pres- 
ent surplus. 

Over against this plan, Mr. Lilien. 
thal set forth last week the concrete 
results that have attended the TVA’s 
efforts toward rural electrification. 

High point in the exhibit was the 
result in Alcorn county. Mississippi, 
where a cooperating group repre- 
senting the town of Corinth (pop- 
ulation 6,000) and all the rest of 
the county purchased from the TVA 
a distributing system and sold 


months of operation showed a net 
profit of 35 cents out of every dol- 
lar of revenue over and above 


wholesale cost of current, expenses 
of doing business, depreciation, in- 
terest on investment, and local and 
State taxes. 

On the present basis. it was esti- 
mated that the investment of the 
association in its property could be 
retired ir 514 years. 

Rates were fixed at the same fig- 
ure for both urban and rural cus- 
tomers. Cost of extending lines 
threnghout the rural areas is paid 
for by the association and not as- 
sessed solely against rural users. 

Comparable results were cited 
from other areas, most of which 
were said by Mr Lilienthal to be 
highly unpromising for conducting 
successful demonstrations of rural 
electrification on account of their 
low standard of living. 


THE GOAL FOR 1945 


Mr. Lilienthal proposed as a goal 
‘that should and could be reached 
by the American people: Electrifi- 
cation of 50 per cent of all farms 
by 1945. About 10 per cent now have 
electricity, less than half of which, 
he said, can,be regarded as typical 
farms. 

Can the private utilities do the 
job? 


Electricity Rates on Basis of Cost 
As the Objective of Federal: Policy 


Mr. Lilienthal asked that ques- 
tion, and asserted that, whether 
they can or not, the chance of their 
doing so is slight. 

This he attributed te the fact 
that the private companies must 
consider the question -of Wural ex- 
tensions on a purely profit-and- 
loss basis. They must ask: “Will 
the proposed extension yield a lower 
rate of return than that earned on 
the entire investment, including 
city users?” 


The answer is usually in the | 
negative unless the rural extensions | 
are paid for largely by the prospec- | 
tive consumers on a_ short-time | 


basis. 

Mr. Lilienthal’s conclusion: 

“The job can be made effective 
in the present generation only with 
the aid of the national Government 
in cooperation with all public and 
private farm agencies. The project 
is economically sound for public 
agencies. There is a strong demand 
for the service. The social dividends 
will be very great.” 


ENTER MR. M’NINCH 


Another potent. personality in the 
working out of the Federal power 
program is Frank R. McNinch, 
chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Last week he invited the utility 
companies to cooperate with the 
Government for the electrification 
of America. 


First he warned: “If attack is 


| *“ELECTRIFY AMERICA” 


—Harris & Ewing 
Frank R. McNinch: “There will be 
no retreat...” 


made, let it be understood that 
there will be no retreat by Federal 
forces.” 

Then he*proposed: “I venture to 
suggest that the industry turn its 
back upon the past with its griev- 
ous Offenses against the public in- 
terest.” 

Finally he invited: “If the power 
industry has the vision to see and 
the bold enterprise to advance into 
the wider domain of public service, 
it will find there millions of new 
customers, as well as millions of 
‘old customers using more electric- 
ity. 

It is nearly two years now since 
Senator Norris of Nebraska rode 
with President-elect Roosevelt to 
view Muscle Shoals and, with tears 


A 


in his eyes, heard Mr. Roosevelt give 
his first intimation of the plans 
which have translated themselves 
into the TVA. 

Senator Norris had waged a twelve- 
year battle to have Muscle Shoals 


' made the nucleus of a vast Federal 


power project. He was the father 
of the TVA. 

Last week, his dream become a 
reality, he commented on some of 
its ramifications. 

One of them was the effect on 
investors in public utility securities. 
Said he, on this point: 

“T am not in favor of ruinous 
competition between municipalities 
and private power companies and I 
think that wherever possible the pri- 
vate companies’ facilities should be 
purchased at their real value, there- 
by protecting investors who are en- 
titled to protection. 

“I do not believe that public funds 
should be used to pay off any in- 
vestors who are the victims of mis- 
management by private companies.’ 
FAVORS CITY SYSTEMS 

Another point he discussed was 
the litigation which has blocked the 
carrying out of contracts made by 
the TVA with private companies 
for the purchase of their properties. 

“There is nothing left for the 
municipalities to do,” he said, “but 
to build their*own distributing sys- 
tems with funds from the PWA.” 

Asked if this will not mean in- 
jurious competition, he replied: 

“Indeed, it will. The private power 
companies will lose money and so 
will the TVA. I don’t see anything 
that can be done about it but to go 
ahead with the next step — com- 
petition.” 

The Senator asserted that his 
chief interest was in low rates for 


the people and increased consump- 
tion of electricity. 

“The private companies,” he said, 
“have brought the present situation 
on themselves, largely by their in- 
ter-company fees, management 


charges, and interest and dividends 


on stocks representing a write-up.” 

All parties, he stated, should look 
at all the facts of the situation and 
find ways and means of giving at 
low rates the benefits of civiliza- 
tion’s greatest blessing — electric- 
ity. 
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13 days. 

Five days ashore in five glittering 
and South 
« « Le Guaire, C 


Paneme, 


ming and sun-tanning at Paradise 
Beach, for golf, fishing, —— 


“GEORGIC 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CRUISE 
From N.Y. Dec. 19, 10 P.M.,; return Jan. 2, A.M. 
er 4800 miles of pleasure-cruising. 


‘155. 
AQUITANIA 


BRILLIANT NEW YEAR‘’S EVE CRUISE 
From N. Y. Dec. 26, M‘dnt. (Back Jan. 1, P. M.) 
6 days, with 2 days and a night in Nassau for swim- 


*65., 


LATER CRUISES 


3 TO I8 DAYS 


Apr. 20 
Britannic . Feb. 1 
Feb. 21, Feb. 26, 
Mar. 19 


Night. Club with: Broadway Stars. 
. 6 Day Cruises 
GALA ENTERTAINMENT ALL THE WAY to Nessau.. $70up 
Dancing under the sters, deck sports, bridge Carinthia Jan. 26 
chats and play, talking pictures, boxing bouts, Weekly therealter 
horse-racing. Concert Artists, eee 
ocal Agent or No Passports 


See Your 
cu NARD*°WHITE STAR 
1504 K St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 


Inquire regarding 
District 1856 — Payment Pion, 


its 
customers TVA current at lowrates. | 
Financial resu'ts of the first three 


GOMETEING has happened out in Broad 
Ford, Pennsylvania, that makes Christ- 
mas giving easier this year. 


Out of the bonded warehouse there — now 
comes the first Old Overholt to reach 
“bonding age” since repeal! 


Four years, says the U. S. Government, is 
the time a whiskey must ripen in charred 


oak casks, before it can win that official seal of 


approval, the federal bottled-in-bond stamp. 


Just time for 


Four years had passed at the beginning of 
last summer. But knowing the extra ripe- 
ness and richness which summers give to 
rye, we deliberately waited until now to 
give this famed old Pennsylvania rye the 
special excellence of an additional summer. 


And you'll taste the extra goodness this 
extra aging has given — as will those who 


are fortunate enough to receive a bottle, 
or a case, from you on Christmas morning. 
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Farm Prosperity: 


Need to Sell More 


Or Produce Less 


President Offers Recipe For. 
Recovery; Crop Curtail-' 


ment to Continue; For- 
eign Sales Unpromising 


[ANY a New Deal alphabetical 

agency just now is suffering 
The fu- 
ture for them seems a bit uncer- 
tain. 

Not so for the AAA. That creation 
for seeking farm recovery intends to 
plow along on the lines laid down 
during the first year of its opera- 
tion. Backing it up are the fol- 
lowing: 

The support of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, largest 
and most influential of farm organi- 
zations. 

The backing of President Roose- 
velt. 

The insistence of Henry Wallace 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The vote of corn-hog farmers and 


now of cotton farmers, who balloted | 


Dec. 14. 
The South went overwhelmingly 


—more than 10 to 1—in favor of P 


continued compulsion by the Gov- 
ernment in control of cotton pro- 
duction and marketing. 

The vote in eleven Southern 
States, incomplete, but conclusive, 
showed 719,717 for retention of the 
Act and 47,736 against. 

This action follows the vote of the 
corn-hog farmers over the continu- 
ance of their voluntary control plan. 
That showed a two to one sentiment 
in favor. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRESCRIPTION 


The Presidential prescription for 
farm prosperity now is available. 


Larger farm income cannot come, © 


_A TAX ON EVERYBODY 
| oo} VERY AMERICAN CITIZEN who 


says Mr. Roosevelt: 

Unless, in the first place, indus- 
trial. production increases suffi- 
ciently to expand the market for 
farm products. 

“Unless, in the second place, more 
of our export trade is paid for b 
increased imports; and 

“Unless, in the third place, agri- 
culture continues to adjust its total 
production to the market that ac- 


_ tually exists.” 


Mr. Wallace believés that farmers 
have gained about as much as they 
can by cutting down production 
nearer to available demand. There 
is little to show that this country is 
ready to adjust its tariffs enough to 
let in foreign goods to pay for farm 
products bought here; so that is out 
as a means of quick prosperity. 

A pick-up in industrial activity 
thus offers the farmers their chicf 
hope for a further increase of in- 
come. 


FUTURE OF THE AAA 


In his annual report to President 
Roosevelt, made December 12, Secire- 
tary Wallace defended the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration 
and looked to its future. 

Two seasons of trial with the AAA, 
he found, had demonstrated its ef- 
fectiveness in adjusting production 
to market needs. 
industry and agriculture shouid be- 


nomic scarcity.” 

To him, as to Mr. Roosevelt, it 
seems that the farmers’ great need 
now is to have a prosperous indus- 


trial population so that it can buy 
more food. 


Otherwise, foreign markets will | 


have to be found. These markets to 
be maintained would require recip- 
rocal agreements under which the 
United States would agree to take 
foreign goods in return for its sale 
of farm products. 


“Broadly,” said Secretary Wallace, 
“agricultural trade can increase only 
through an increase in the number 
of consumers. This is a conse- 
quence of the often-mentioned limi- 
tations of the stomach. Héncé the 
only feasible alternative to the re- 
covery of the agricultural export 
trade is the contraction of agricul- 
ture.” 


ATTACKS ON BANKHEAD ACT | 
Most powerful weapon of agricul- 
tural curtailment is the Bankhead 
law, effective in cotton. Although 
to be continued, according to official 
predictions, this law has drawn the 
most pointed attacks from oppo- 
nents. It is reported to have led to 
increased foreign production and to 
decreased cotton consumption. 
Chester Davis, administrator of 
the AAA, now has replied. Said ne: 
“The expansion of foreign cotton 


GERIOUS AIMS in attending col- 


itures for student education, in the 
opinion of a committee of the Utah 
legislature, which has been study- 
ing the trends of higher education. 

Students whose ideals are of so- 
cial prestige, athletics and good 
times, says a report of the commit- 


tee, make a minimum scholastic | 


effort, encumber the class room, re- 
‘duce educational standards, and 
constitute an expense for which 
there is little if any return to the 
State. 

Junior colleges come in for criti- 
cism as likely to become too much 
of a drag on State budgets and be- 
cause they tend to lower standards 
at senior institutions. Districis 
where they are maintained, it is 
urged, should supply the major 


financial support. 


But, he said, both «. 


Nevada, too, would cut down the 
cost of education. Correspondence 


_ COST OF FIRE PROTECTION 


lege alone justify State expend- | 


| 


courses, among other remedies, are | 


proposed; these would be sent out 
by the State office of public instruc- 
tion to rural districts; school costs 
would be lowered by offering both 
elementary and high school courses. 

Development of a new source of 
revenue for financing the Nevada 
public school system is proposed by 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Walter W. Anderson. Fed- 
eral aid now, revenues from the 
Bolder Dam project when in oper- 
ation are among the means sug- 
gested to dbviate a $350,000 deficit. 

x** 


desires to exercise a right of 
franchise should be obliged to pay 
a tax,” in the opinion of J. A. Boak, 
master of the Pennsylvania State 


- Grange. The present system of tax- 


ation, he asserts, is inadequate; pub- 
lic schools and poor districts should 
be supported, he suggests, by a tax 


on incomes and a per capita tax on 


every American citizen. 

He would also amend the laws so 
that aliens who enjoy the privileges 
of American life be compelled to aid 
in the support of public schools. 
The benefits of free education, he 
points out, more largely accrue to 
the alien than to the native child. 

DRED SCOTT IN 1934 
TPHOLDNG the right of a citizen 
of Iowa to cross the border and 
purchase liquor and bring it back 
into Iowa for his own use in his 
own home, the Dred Scott decision, 
maintaining the right of a slave 


owner to carry his human property, 


into a free State, was cited by a 
Davenport police magistrate. 


Strangely, the circumstances out | 


of which grew the celebrated ante- 
bellum case originated in Davenport, 
where the State authorities attempt- 


ed to deprive Dr. Emerson, a south- | 


ern physician, of his slave on the 


_ ground that under Iowa laws the 
ware of falling into the pit of “eco- | 


slave became free when brought 
within its jurisdiction. 

John A. Hornby, the police magis- 
trate, severely criticized the State 
liquor agents for overzeal; his rul- 
ing maintained the right of the in- 
dividual to take lawfully-acquired 


property wherever he might please 
_ irrespective of local laws. . 


Employment of children as enter- 
tainers in night clubs and beer par- 
lors is to be cracked down upon by 
the State Industrial Commission of 
Minnesota. Attention has been call- 
ed to the stringent law for the pro- 
tection of children under 16 years 
of age. The Wisconsin industrial 


_ commission is cooperating to pre- 


vent children from Minnesota from 


| crossing the State line to give shows 


acreage occurred before the AAA | 


program was devised. Further, this 


expansion came when supplies of | 
American cotton were at the record | 


level of 26 million bales. 
when the price was low. 


“Our exports are declining not 
primarily because of American price 
or production policies. The princi- 
pal reasons are foreign exchange re- 
strictions, the low level of foreign 
purchasing power and increased na- 
tionalism. There is still an abun- 
dance of cotton, certainly, for ex- 
port, and the price is not high in 
terms of gold.” 


4 


It came | 


in Wisconsin night clubs. 


STATE LIQUOR CONTROL 


A liberal policy for control of the 
liquor traffic in South Dakota is 
proposed by the State Municipal 
League, made up of officials of South 
Dakota municipalities. Local option 
would be set aside, and liquor sales 
authorized in any retail store for 
off-premises consumption and by 
the drink in cafes and restaurants. 
A State board is proposed for con- 
trol of the wholesale traffic, with lo- 
cal retail traffic in the hands of mu- 
nicipal boards. 

Consumption of beer in Pennsyl- 
vania, instead of being decreased by 
legalization of hard liquor, has 
actually increased 32 per cent. This 
is the result pointed out by the 
State department of revenue. 

Profits of Michigan from control 
of State liquor traffic were approxi- 
mately eight million dollars last 
year, according to the State liquor 
control commission. During Novem- 
ber, Illinois collected more than 
$682,000, according to the State di- 
rector of finance, K. L. Ames, Jr.; 
beer produced $175,000 of this rev- 
enue. The November income of 
South Dakota from the beer tax 
and license fees, amounting to $14,- 
570, was a gain of 158 per cent over 
the preceding November. 


A Rally Against Crime. 


RE FIRE INSURANCE RATES 

graded on an equitable basis of 
classification of the actual munic- 
ipal risk? The Bureau of Municipai 
Research of St. Louis intends to find 
out whether the method is fair, and 
an inquiry into the system of grad- 
ing has been undertaken. 

In many instances fire losses have 
little or no relation to the under- 
writers’ classification, in the opin- 
ion of Harold A. Stone, a member 
of the investigating committee. Fire 
underwriters assumedly rate cities 
for water supply, fire fighting ap- 
paratus, the alarm system, building 
laws, unusual fire hazards, struc- 
tural ‘condition and @imate. 

The inquiry would determine 
whether this system of rating forces 
cities to maintain unnecessarily ex- 
pensive fire fighting equipment As 
a relief for the taxpayers, the inves- 
tigation hopes to show that the 
physical equipment is overempha- 
sized by the underwriters and that 
local fire prevention activity and 
firemen efficiency is an equally im- 
portant factor. 

* 


SALES TAXES AND OTHER TAXES 


(CONFUSION has attended the ap- 

‘ plication of the 2 per cent sales 
tax imposed by the city of New York. 
Especial! difficulty was attributed 
to the requirement that the buyer 
should pay the tax. 

Buyers found made ways of evad- 
ing the tax. By buying Christmas 
cards one at a time, liability to tax 
was avoided. Thus, on two 10 cent 
cards bought together, a 1 cent tax 
was collectible; bought separately, 
the small tax was not collected. 

Philadelphia will not adopt 4 
municipal sales tax. The proposal 
sponsored by Councilman Trainer 


was defeated by an unanimous vote | 


of the city council. 

Illinois collected in the eleven 
months through November more 
than 28 million dollars in- motor 
fuel revenue; more than a million 
and a quarter over last year; and, 
in November, three and a third mil- 
lion from the retailers’ occupation 
tax, less than in the preceding 
month but near 240 thousand in 
excess of collections in November 
last year. 

Gasoline tax revenues of South” 
Dakota in November amounted to 
370 thousand dollars, compared with 


340 thousand in the same month > 


last year; cigarette taxes yielded 
341, thousand, compared with 26 2/3 
thousand. A widely supported pro- 
posal for a tax severance tax on ore 


mined in South. Dakota ‘is expected 


to become law; the State Farmers’ 
Union is back of the suggestion. 


DESTROYING TAX LIABILITY 


AYING TAXES on unremunera- 
tive property is not popular. To 
destroy the tax liability of property 
on the assessor’s books the razing 
of unoccupied or old building$ has 
been resorted to by owners in many 
communities. The abandomment of 
unimproved lots is another recourse. 
In Miami, abandoned vacant lots 
are a municipal problem. The city 
has now decided to take over these 
lots and either sell them or turn 
them over for relief administration 
housing projects. Offers of specu- 
lators to acquire such property 
through purchase of tax certificates 
at less than face value were rejected. 
In Norfolk, Va., a number of houses 
have been torn down by their own- 

ers to reduce their tax liability. 

Mayo DUDLEY. 


In Nation-wide Drive 


{Continued from Page 


be given to sociologists working to 
prevent development of criminals. 
—Dr. Sheldon Gleuck, professor, law 
school, Harvard University. 

7.—Interstate compacts are neces- 
sary for crime  control.—Gordon 
Dean, special attorney, Department 
of Justice, and Joseph B. Keenan, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

8.—Acquittals of criminals on the 
plea of insanity should be stopped 
unless their condition is apparent to 
the average jury.—Dr. William A. 
White, Superintendent, St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

9.—All Federal police units should 
be consolidated.—Bruce Smith, In- 
stitute of Public Administration, 
New York, N. Y. 

10.—A uniform drug law should 
be passed and the local communities 
should awake to the necessity of co- 
operating with the Federal Govern- 
ment in stamping out the drug traf- 
fic—Harry J. Anslinger, Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics. 

11.—Child education and youth 
education programs must be organ- 
ized to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency.—Katharine Lenroot, Chief, 
Children’s Bureau, Department of 


| Labor. 


Fora Bigger Army— 


Men and Equipment 


Secretary Dern Would Add 600 


Planes to Air Forces 


The Secretary of War, George H. 
Dern, believes the present military 
strength is inadequate for national 
defense. 


In his annual report Mr. Dern 
says postponement of an increase 
in the Army involves an element of 
risk and that the least force that 
would be efficient is an establish- 
ment of 14,000 officers and 165,000 
enlisted men. The Army now com- 
prises 12,212 officers and 117,517 
men, exclusive of Philippine Scouts. 

The Army Air Corps should have 
at least 2,320 serviceable airplanes 
of latest and best types, exclusive of 
reserves, which would require 600 
new airplanes within three years, 
Secretary Dern says. 


Secretary Dern’s report commends 
Army flyers who temporarily car- 
ried the mails, recommends more 
uniform flow of promotions to guar- 
antee every Army officer reasonable 
advancement without additiona: 
heavy expense and favors substan- 
tial concentrations of troop organ- 
izations for field exercises when- 
ever possible. 


It also proposes a ‘new War De- 
partment building to house all its 
scattered activities at Washington. 
The State Department wants the 
whole State, War and Navy Building 
and the Navy is already out. 


UNCLE SAM’S Spring song—PWA 

states $150,000,000 slum-clear- 
ance allotment will be spent by next 
' Spring with more than 35,000 fam- 
ilies moved from tenement to low- 
cost houses and apartments. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, pre- 

sented with Pan-American So- 
ciety medal, hails the society as one 
of links “in chain of attachment to 
our sister republics which has 
helped us in promotion of good 
feeling. 


GECRETARY MORGENTHAU ap- 

proves list of postofficé projects 
and repair work totalling $724,000 
and at same time recommends can- 
cellation of numerous other proj- 
ects. 


EDERAL Communications Com- 

mission extends from Jan. 1, 1935, 
to Jan. 1, 1936, the date on which 
telephone companies must install 
uniform accounting systems. 


URVEY of motor truck transpor- 

tation in Alabama to be under- 
taken immediately by Commerce 
Department to determine its part in 
development of Birmingham indus- 
trial area and probable future ef- 
fect upon Tennessee Valley ' sit- 
uation. 


OMESTEADERS, Secretary Ickes 
orders, can purchase houses es- 
tablished by subsistence homesteads 
division on contracts over period of 
30 years with three per cent interest, 
compounded smonthly on unpaid 
principal. 


ADDITIONAL $51,818,912 new silver 
money placed in circulation by 


. Treasury brings silver money in 


hands of public to another record 
high of $881,282,745. 


APMINISTRATOR Hopkins prom- 

ises financial aid to Alabama so 
State schools may be kept open pro- 
vided Governor calls special session 
of legislature to act in emergency 


~ TATE Department sets Feb. 4, 1935, 

for start of hearings by Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information 
with negotiations of foreign trade 
agreement with Netherlands as ob- 
jective. 


4 R. CARPENTER, Director of 


Grazing, to meet with Western | 


State representatives at Denver in 
February to discuss provisions of 
Taylor Grazing Law. 


APPROVAL is announced by NIRB 

of amendments to air transport 
code providing uniformity in the 35- 
pound free baggage allowance, ac- 
curate all-route information, prohi- 
bition of| defamation of competitors 
and restrictions on free passes. 


~ECRETARY Morgenthau an- 

nounces allocation of approxi- 
mately three-fourths of one million 
dollars fund secured from FER4 to 
carry out rural health projects un- 
der Public Health Service. Total ot 
$25 rural community projects in 27 
States included in program. 


AR Department awards contract 

for 110 attack-type airplanes to 
Northrop Corporation, Inglewood, 
California, for $1,896,400. 


—Agricultural Adjustment 
AAA Act. Southern farmers vote 
overwhelmingly to continue Bank- 
head Act. AAA entrenches itself 
with little Congress opposition ex- 


| II of the National Housing Act, 69 


others are awaiting approval and 
340 additional institutions have re- 
quested application blanks. Admin- 


| istrator Moffett declares program of 


pected. Corn-hog sign-up ready for | 
January. Farm Bureau facks Ad- | 


justment Act. 


ederal Communications 

C om m ission. 
that in cooperation with State 
commission it will order before July 


FHA has been boon to advertising 
trade. 


‘FSRC—Federal Surplus Relicf 


Announces 


1 changes in accounting rules for | 
telephone companies, effective Jan. | 


1, 1936. Defers until about Febru- 
ary 1 investigation of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and sub- 
sidiaries, including Bell telephone 
system, -pending Congress appropria- 
tion of costs of survey, estimaied at 
$75,000. | 


FER Aw—Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Report 


is presented to Senate. 
| financial 


Corporation. Bids to sup- 
ply evaporated milk to the needy 
unemployed to be received and 
opened Dec. 22. 


FTC—Federal Trade Commission. 

Final report on chain stores 
Hearings on 
set-up of the Niagara 


_ Hudson Power Corp. 


NLRB— tional Labor Relations 


for November shows 4,161,000 fam- : 
ilies on relief, an increase of 1.5 per | 


cent over October. 


FH A—Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration. Announces that 
173 financial institutions have been 
approved as mortgagees under Title 


Board. Decision reaffirmed 
in case of San Francisco Call-Bulle- 
Jurisdiction of Board had been 


questioned by NRA. Decision in case | 


of Bennett Shoe Company, ‘Marl- | 


of four employes discharged as re- 
sult of closed shop agreement. 


NR A—National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. Holds pep meeting 


| boro, Mass., denying reinstatement | 


 $336,000,000 program 


to revive drooping spirits of execu- 


tives. Hears Chairman Willjams 
point out future of NRA in Rimpli- 
fied form. This would mean end of 
price fixing. Lumber interests op- 
pose price ‘control in their code. 


PW AW—Public Works Administra- 

tion. Receives report of 
for Great 
Lakes waterway improvement. Third 


low cost housing project for Chi- 
cago, involving expenditure of $12,- 


500,000, announced. Housing proj- 


ects thus far will supply homes for 


| approximately 35,106 families. 


Publicly financed construction 


contract awards during November 


total $73,787,600, while privately- 
financed construction contra ct 
awards were $37,053,200. 


R Finance 

Corporation. Authorizes re- 
habilitation loan of $1,125,000 to 
Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Come 
pany, Ordway, Colo. This makes to- 
tal of $79,787,208 authorized thus far 
under Emergency Farm Mortgage 
Act of 1933, as amended. 


SEC Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Announces 
that the registration of 18 security 
issues for $29,500,000 became effec- 
tive during the month of October. 


TV A—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

| Director Lilienthal advises 
mayors of certain Alabama munici- 
palities to build their own electric 
distribution systems for use of TVA 


‘power, contracts for purchase of 


properties from utility companies 
being held up by litigation. 
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‘AVERAGE AGE YEARS OLD 


For a Fine Manhattan or Old-Fashioned 


“To our Golden Wedding” 


Next time, celebrate—by saying “Make them 
with Golden Wedding!” The flavorful rich- 


ness—the exquisite smoothness—of this 
peerless American whiskey is plenty to make 
any drink an event—a celebration. ; 

Here’s mellowness that tells you eloquently 
what leisurely aging can do. Here’s a flavor 
that reminds you of happy bygone years—of 
the delicious difference in whiskey made by 
the “Old Hands” of the trade. 

Here’s a price consistent with Golden 
Wedding quality fair Schenley price 
within the reach of all! 

*Golden Wedding is ALL whiskey...The 
youngest 7 months old—and the average 


-age 4 years old! 


MARK OF MERIT PRODUCT—MADE IN U. S. A. 


GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES 


¥ 


917 E Street N. W. 


- International Distiliing & Distributing Co , Inc., 
Washin On, D. C. Copyright, 1934, Jos. 8. Finch & Ce., Ine, 


FOR A REALLY FINE GIN, TRY SILVER WEDDING GIN 
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A Deal in Cotton: 
Germany Offers 


Cash and Credit 


Two Export-Import Banks 
Awaiting 


Arrange Sale 


Title Reg. Applied For U. S. Pat. Office 


Official Sanction; Would —— 


Act as Trade Advisers 


With administration leaders con- 
stantly declaring that increased 
_foreign trade is absolutely neces- 
sary if the United States is to 
emerge completely from the depres- 
sion doldrums, the Government is 
now engaged in redoubling its 
search for foreign markets which 
will take—and pay for—an increased 
volume of American goods. 

Of primary importance in the 
Government’s search for additional 
‘foreign markets is the role of the 
two Export-Import Banks. Set up 
several months ago with the avowed 
Objective of aiding American ex- 
porters and importers in financing 
their transactions, these banks last 
week came forward with two signifi- 
cant plans. 


Cotton Deal With Germany 

First, these banks are seeking to 
arrange a deal whereby the Ger- 
man government will relieve Ameri- 
can cotton farmers of 500,000 bales 
of cotton. Inasmuch as the one 
commodity which Germany does not 
possess is cash with which to pay 
for such a purchase, the banks have 
worked out an ingenious scheme for 
payment which is in the nature of 
a barter transaction. 

Under this scheme, the American 
exporters of the cotten would re- 
ceive from Germany only 25 per 
cent payment in actual cash, and 
the remaining 75 per cent in scrip 
which could be used only for the 
purchase of goods in Germany. 

The banks’ plan has already re- 

‘ceived the tacit approval of the 
Treasury Department, and now 
needs only the consent of Secretary 
of State Hull. 


Foreign Trade Counsel 

The second of these banks’ plans 
envisages something in the nature 
of an advisory partnership between 
the banks themselves and Ameri- 
can exporting and importing firms. 

And this plan, as it happens, is al- 
ready well on its way to becoming a 
reality. 

The special Advisory Committee 
‘representing the national associa- 
tions of exporters and importers 


announced this week that it has 
agreed te function -as-a permanent 


advisory medium to these banks on 
foreign trade financing. 
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LEAGUE ENDS WAR THREAT.— 
The bitter dispute between Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia, which 
week caused all Europe to fear that 
the dogs of war might be let loose 
al any moment, has been brought to 


of the Council of 
Nations. 
After recognizing the seriousness 


night session in more than six years, 
the Council finally succeeded, 
Shortly after midnight on Dec. 11, 


iast | 


cere desire to give full satisfaction 
in this respect. 
COMMITTEE ON TERRORISM. 
—In addition to expressing con- 


cern over terrorist activity of the 
a peaceful end through the efforts © 


the League of | 


past, the League resolution a.iso 
places the stamp of the Council’s 
disapproval on terrorists who may 


_ desire to operate in the future. 
of the situation by holding its first | 


The resolution provides, in fact, 


for the creation of a special League 
committee to draw up an interna- 
tional convention under which the 


—Wide World 


A SOURCE OF ANXIETY TO HUNGARY 


Yugoslav troops along the Magyar border, ready for action, should fight- 
ing break out. 


in evolving a compromise proposal 
that was acceptable to both the 
Hungarian and Yugoslav govern- 
ments. 
* 

66 AN ODIOUS CRIME.,”—Without 

either placing the responsibility 
for the recent assasisnation of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia at Hun- 
gary’s doorstep or exonerating Hun- 
gary from all blame in connection 
with his murder, the League’s com- 


‘ promise resolution declares that the 


assassination was “an odious crime.” 

It is Hungary’s duty to punish any 
of its officials who may be found 
guilty of having encouraged such 


terrorist activity, andthe League is 


“convinced of the good will of the 
Hungarian government” in its sin- 


nations who sign it will agree to 


curb terrorism within their own 
boundaries. 

Thus, by a compromise which 
gives a measure of “satisfaction” to 


_ Yugoslavia without affronting Hun- 


gary, a delicate situation has been 
tided over. The expulsion of Hun- 
garians from Yugoslavia has ceased, 


and Yugoslav troops have been’ 


withdrawn from Hungarian 
frontier. 
2 = 

AUSTRIA SEETHES.—While peace 

has come to Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia, Austria, like old Faithful, is 
threatening to erupt once more. 
Alarmed by riots, bombings, and 
other signs of Communist activity 
near the town of Linz, the Schusch- 
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As the tapping of a Republic open bearth furnaces completed, final alloy additions are carefully made under the direct supervision of metallurgical experts 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ALLOYS IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


The development and volume productién of a 
wide variety of special alloy steels have played o 
tremendously important part in America's progress 
industrially. @ Today's cars, trains, ships, planes —all 
depend upon special steels, with distinctive individ- 
ual properties. © New machinery, new tools, new 
stoves, refrigerators, flat irons, utensils, gears, axles 
—hundreds of newly designed articles of everyday 
use—have been made possible only because of 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


newly developed alloys. © And Republic, as the 
world's largest producer of alloys, has at its finger 
tips the experience of hundreds of users in scores of 
different industries. This experience, which is of in- 
estimable value to every user of metal, is available 
through Republic representatives, in all of the larger 
cities. You will find them well versed in their own busi- 
ness, and in a singularly favorable position to help you 
in yours. These men are at your service. Call on them. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


OHIO 


ALLOY AND CARBON STEELS * TONCAN IRON * STAINLESS STEEL * PIPE AND 
PLATES * HOT ROLLED COLD ROLLED AND SPECIAL FINISH SHEETS © TIN PLATE * NUTS, BOLTS. RIVETS. ETC. © WIRE PRODUCTS © DIE ROLLED PRODUCTS 


) TUBULAR PRODUCTS * BARS AND SHAPES * HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP 


A 


nigg government has ordered a 


' to an end the Chaco war between | 


round-up of all Communists in that | 


neighborhood. 


At the same time, renewed activ- 
ity on the part of Austrian Nazis, 
including an unsuccessful attempt 
on the life of former Vice Chancel- 
lor Emil Fey, is causing the govern- 
ment to fear that another attempted 
Nazi coup may be imminent. 

GAAR TROOPS ARE CHOSEN.— 
In accordance with the Franco- 
German agreement of last week, the 
League is completing its arrange- 
ments for the plebiscite which next 
month will determine whether the 
Saar Basin is to go to Germany, be- 
come a part of France, or remain 

under League control. 

According to present plans, a force 
of 3,300 British, Italian, Swedish, 
and Dutch troops will be entrusted 
with the task of keeping order in 
the Saar during the plebiscfte. - 

EACE FOR THE CHACO.—With 

the unconditional acceptance by 
Bolivia of the League’s latest Chaco 
peace plan, Geneva has advanced 
further than it has ever succeeded 
in doing before in its efforts to bring 


Bolivia and Paraguay 


The proverbial fly in the ointment | 


is the fact that Paraguay, whose 
troops are still winning victories in 
the Chaco, has not yet indicated 
whether she will accept the plan. 

AN ETHIOPIAN INTERLUDE.— 

From the depths of darkest 
Africa there have been coming, 
meanwhile, rumors of another im- 
pending conflict. Dispatches from 
Addis Ababa, capital of Abyssinia, 
tell of a series of border clashes he- 


.tween Abyssinian forces and troops 


from Italian Somaliland, which ad- 
joins Abyssinia on the Southeast. 
It is very probable, however, that 


the Italian government is none too | 


desirous of a serious clash with the 
warlike Ethiopians. Vivid in every 
Italian memory is the occasion on 
which, not many years before the 
World War, an Italian army 
marched on Abyssinia expecting an 
eaSy conquest, only to be almost 
completely annihilated. 

A DJOURNMENT IN SIGHT.—Dele- 
e gates to the preliminary naval 
conference at London have turned 
their attention from the question of 


naval limitation to that of the most 
diplomatic method of adjourning. 

During the course of an important 
conversation between representa- 
tives of the American, British, and 
Japanese delegations at Walton 
Heath golf course on the morning of 
Dec. 15, it was tentatively agreed 
that Dec. 20 will see the final ad- 
journment of the conference. 

This date apparently had a double 
attraction for the delegates—it is 
the day on which Japan is expected 
formally to announce her abroga- 
tion of the Washington Naval 
Treaty, and it is also the day on 
which Prime Minister McDonald de- 
sires to depart for Scotland to spend 
the Christmas holidays. 

x 

TALY SEIZES CREDITS.—Fearful 

that Italy’s dwindling gold reserve 
may force her to abandon the gold 
standard, the Italian government 
has promulgated a new and drastic 
decree in an effort to save the situa- 
tion. Under its terms, all Italian 
citizens and banking institutions 
who hold foreign stocks, bonds, or 
other credits may be forced to turn 
them over to the government, re- 
ceiving Italian currency in ex- 
change. 


AT THE 
COMMODORE 
AS USUAL” 


Hotel-wise travelers say that 
with an air of pride: It indi- 
cates that they have found an 
ideal headquarters in New 
York—convenient in location, 
supremely comfortable as to 
rooms, meals and service, and 
organized from top to bottom 
to save time and keep busy 
people happy. Right at Grand 
Central, within easy range of 
all important business centers. 
A truly fine 

hotel that is f 
reasonable, 
too. 


THE 


COMMODORE 


on 42nd St. at Grand Central, N. Y. 
Frank J. Crohan, President 


Hear each and every tone with 
higher fidelity ... reach far more 
stations ... tune in round the globe 
easier, more accurately ... get 


exclusive RCA Victor “X” band.* | 


OU know there are radios and radios! 

But, fortunately for you, there’s only 

one RCA Victor! And in RCA Victor all- 
wave radios you get that new miracle of 
science—the “Magic Brain”. Simply de- 

- scribed, it is a part of the whole chassis. It 


What RCA Victor’s “Magic Brain” does! 


Inside RCA Victor All-wave sets is an uncanny govern. | 
ing unit—shown here as part of the regular circuit and 
tubes. Human in its thinking, we compare it to the human 
brain. You choose the broadcast, from no matter where in 


Radio until you see 


the Magic Brain’ 


It’s an exclusive RCA Victor development 


the whole world. Then, watch- 
man-like, it keeps out undesired 
radio signals. It concentrates on 
that one and makes it four 
times stronger. Each tone has 
higher fidelity. ..in a quality re- 
ception heretofore unequalled. 


POLICE, 


acts as a human brain acts—making the radio e 


perform in a new way. It selects, directs, 
amplifies each program from near or far. It 
shuts out the broadcast you don’t want—wel- 
comes the one you do, amplified no lessthan4 
times! Clear, clean, super-reception results. 


Higher Fidelity Tone—Like 
Never Before! 
If you could but hear what the “Magic Brain” 
does for tone! It lifts up, elevates, in magi- 
cian-fashion each note...from tiniest treble 
to deepest bass. You thrill to the core as the 
music sweeps in—utterly true,rich. That’s the 
type of sound reproduction—“higher fidel- 
ity”—that RCA Victor now delivers to you! 


Wait No Longer! 


More, too, in these “Magic Brain” sets there 
is another exclusive RCA Victor feature— 
the “X” band. This brings you hourly U.S. 
government weather reports—those such as 
_ aviators get! All this achievement is housed 
istinctly superior de- 
sign. You owe it to your ears, your eyes— 
and your pleasure, to own one of the new 
RCA Victor “Magic Brain” radios. Now at 
your nearest RCA Victor dealer store. 


in cabinets of new, 


MODEL 242-— 4-BAND 
“MAGIC BRAIN” SU- 
PERHETERODYNE. DO- 
MESTIC, FOREIGN, 
AVIATION, 
AMATEUR BANDS. A 
MAGNIFICENT SET. DE 


canine? | 1 9-90 


TABLE MODEL 128— 
“MAGIC BRAIN” SUPER- 
HETERODYNE. DOMES- 
TIC, FOREIGN, POLICE, 
AMATEUR WAVE BANDS 


A RADIO AND A PRICE FOR EVERYONE! 


RCA VICTOR INSTRUMENTS PRICED FROM 618.75 
TO $375.00, INCLUDING STANDARD RECEIVERS, AUTO 
RADIOS, AIR-CELL BATTERY RADIOS AND RADIO. 
PHONOGRAPHS. ALL RCA VICTOR INSTRUMENTS 
EQUIPPED WITH RCA MICRO-SENSITIVE RADIO TUBES. 
ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 
ANY SHORT-WAVE RADIO PERFORMS BETTER WITH 
AN RCA WORLD-WIDE ANTENNA. 


*THE “x” BAND IS IN ALL SETS OF 8 TUBES OR MORE 


ICTOR 


RCA VICTOR CO., INC., ONE UNIT OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA... THE WORLD'S LARGEST RADIO ORGANIZATION. OTHER UNITS? 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC....R.C. A, COMMUNICATIONS, ING....RCA RADIOTRON CO., INC....RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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THE approaching boom? 
* 


Jobs for all at public expense. 
* * * 


“NRA dead as a dodo,” yet the center of 
rapidly shaping plans for resurrection. 


The Supreme Court and the New Deal. 


What of the cotton deal? Will foreign 
trade agreements produce revival? 


Vested rights in relief. 
x* * * * 


Labor shuffles out in the cold. Lays plans 


for next drive in Congress. 
x* * * * 


A New Dealer looks at the New Deal. 


More on houses. Subsidy frowned upon, 


but other plans pushed. 


The profit system comes through. 
* 


VER since excess bank reserves approached 

astronomical proportions and the dollar had 
its gold content cut, Federal financial diag- 
nosticians privately have been predicting a busi- 
ness boom based on rapid credit expansion. 

But no boom came. Instead of expanding, pri- 
vate credit kept contracting. Yet the doctors of 
finanée still said: “Just walt. The dynamite 
in the credit prescription will ‘take’ one of these 
days. When it does, watch the boom. The prob- 
lem then will be to keep it under control.” 

So tenaciously was this idea held by officials 
of the Federal Reserve System that former Gov- 
ernor Eugene R. Black wanted the last session 
of Congress to set up a system of automatic 
credit controls. 

Now industrialists are beginning to sense pos- 
sibilities in the situation. Gen. Charles G. Dawes, 
former chairman of the RFC, former Vice Pres- 
ident, and at present a Chicago banker, predicts 
that pent-up demand for heavy industrial goods 
will have the country well on the way to a boom 
by next June. He is supported by announcement 
of more than $300,000,000 in improvements to be 
made in 1935 by four companies. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, widely-Known Cleve- 
land economist, points to an estimated shortage 
of $55,000,000,000 in needed durable industrial 


equipment and of $25,000,000,000 in housing. Ten — 


years of increasing production will be needed to 
fill those needs, he believes, as soon as recovery 
really starts to “take.” | 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, predicts a future of “tre- 
mendous opportunities” lying ahead of private 
business, once freed from fear of Government 
“regimentation.” 


Price Troubles 


Disparities viewed as reason for 
delay in the credit boom 


WwHat is holding up recovery? Why hasn’t the 
predicted credit boom developed? 
“Price disparities” provide the reason, in the 
opinion both of thoughtful industrialists and 
New Deal economists. 
What does this mean? Essentially it means 
that prices and wages among different industrial 
groups have remained out of kilter. 
Thus a man earning 50 cents an hour has diffi- 


—Wide World. 
PREDICTS A BOOM 
Charles Gates Dawes tells business men that 
pent-up demand for heavy goods will have the 


country on the way to prosperity. 


culty exchanging his labor for a home that is 
built by men earning $1 an hour, particularly 
when the use of that high-priced labor in the 
building industry is on an inefficient basis. 

Or a farmer with goods to sell that bring him 
only half as much as they did a few years ago 
cannot very well buy as much as he did from an 
industry that has maintained its old prices. 

NRA codes, permitting price controls of various 
kinds, have tended to freeze this unbalance, Gov- 
ernment economists have concluded. That led 
to an announcement Dec. 13 by S. Clay Williams, 
chairman of the NIRB, that these controls prob- 
ably would not be continued under any perma- 
nent Recovery Administration. 

Other New Dealers have plans for stepping in 


and forcibly adjusting price disparities, which, 


in effect, amount to tariff walls between different 
industrial groups. Less rigidity. more flexibility 
will be sought. 

The decision is believed to have been made 
that inefficient producers, now protected by code 
price controls, will have to be sacrificed. That 
decision is the more important in view of Mr. 
Williams’ announcement that minimum wage 
and maximum hour requirements would be con- 
tinued and enforced. 


- 


Business charts furnished by the Department of Commerce. 


Will We Have a Credit Boom? Troublesome Disparities in Prices. Problem of 
+ Finding More Jobs. Supreme Court Scolds the New Dealers 
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Finding More Jobs 


Slow rise in employment, and plans 
to give jobs to 4,000,000 


RIVATE business continues to improve. Elec- 

tric power production has risen to a four- 
year high. Steel ingot production is moving up 
against the seasonal trend. Automobile manu- 
facturers are ordering on the basis of a larger 
output than in the first quarter of a year ago. 
Building awards are advancing. Where the Na- 
tion was slipping industrially last year, it is mov- 
ing ahead this year, on the basis of nearly all 
indices. 

Yet private employment is increasing slightly, 
if at all. 

The challenge made to industry and banking, 
in view of this situation, essentially is this: 

Either jobs must be found for between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 men within the next six months or 
the Federal Government will be compelled to do 
something drastic. 

This challenge was followed by the statement 
of Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, that a 
plan has been laid before President Roosevelt 
opening the way to jobs for all idle during the 
next quarter. century. 

Referred to was the report made Dec. 17 by 
the National Resources Board. Actually, the re- 
port offered no blue print showing how to get 
millions to work. Rather, there was provided 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
Composite business index shows a con- 
| tinuation of its upward trend. 


merely an outline of work that could be done. 
(An article explaining this plan is printed on 
Page 3). 

This included the possibilities of establishing 
a whole group of TVAs, of building dams, of 
building dikes, of establishing flood control reser- 
voirs, of extending rural electrification, of do- 
ing other things to develop and protect natural 
resources. | 

The suggestion was made that $105,000,000,000 
might be spent in the next twenty years on pub- 
lic works involving development of resources. But 
there was nothing immediate. _ 

All this would be over and above the plans of 
Harry Hopkins and Harold Ickes for low cost 
housing, through which a purchaser could buy 
a $2,000 home for payments of $101 a year, or 
slum clearance, or using idle factories to produce 
goods for use by the unemployed. 


A Scolding for New Deal 


Supreme Court -Justices critical of 
mass of regulations 


HE first meeting between the Supreme Court , 


and the New Deal on a major issue of policy 
was not happy for the New Deal. 


Sharp questioning by liberal Justice Brandeis, 
and quiet, courteous questioning by Chief Justice 
Hughes brought out these facts from the Gov- 
ernment attorney: 


That four men went to jail in Texas after in- 
dictment for violating a section of an executive 
order that did not even exist. Oil Administrator 
Harold Ickes thought that it did. 

That thousands of orders are being issued by 
Government officials with all of the force of law, 
yet these orders are hidden from the public eye. 


So critical was the court that President Roose- | 


velt told newspaper men Dec. 12 that he would 
see that steps were taken to give wider currency 
to administrative orders. A central information 
service on administrative law as well as an ad- 
ministrative court may be established. 


Mr. Roosevelt said the Government did not 
want to start a newspaper. 


Maze of ‘New Laws’ 


More than 3,000 orders with legal 
force issued by New Deal agencies 


USINESS MEN, even guided by an attorney, 

quickly can get lost in the present maze of 

executive orders, enforceable in court, and often 
carrying strong penalties for violation. 


Thus there are reported to be 10,000 pages of 


NRA law. Orders of code authorities carry the 
Same force that an act of Congress carries. Yet 
Secrecy surrounds much of their activity, and 
inquirers at NRA find obstacles thrown in their 
paths. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 separate orders, each 
carrying the effect of law, are reported to have 
been issued by New Deal agencies in the past 18 
months. Between 5,000 and 6,000 officials now 
can issue orders that carry the same weight as 
an act of Congress. The Brookings Institution 
advises that 60 different administrative tribunals 


; 


GH 


“NO REGIMENTATION” 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of Generai Motors, pre- 
dicts a future of “tremendous opportunities.” 


are making judicial decisions affecting private 
rights. : 

This has led to observations in Washington 
that Congress has become a piker as a maker of 
laws, and that the courts soon may be playing 
second fiddle to commissions and administrations. 


Is the NRA Dead? 


Head of recovery unit foresees 
plenty for his group to do 


6¢f EAD as a dodo. That is extinct and deader 
than any doornail.” 


“Who is Donald Richberg? What does he do?” 

With those quoted words—later tempered— 
Gen. Hugh Johnson bobbed into public view dur- 
ing the past week to express his present attitude 
toward the Blue Eagle and toward his fofmer 
chief aide. 


But is the General right about NRA? The 
answer is “yes” if he means certain features of 
the present set-up, as he said he did mean. [It 
happens to be “no” if the idea of Federal ma- 
chinery for industrial cooperation was referred to. 

S. Clay Williams, head of what remains of the 
NRA, has given his conception of its future. That 
future, he believes, will include the following: 

Codes establishing minimum wages, maximum 
hours for labor, voluntarily agreed upon by in- 
dustry. 

A guarantee to labor of the right of collective 
bargaining. 

_ Continued outlawry of child labor. 

A definite check to price control and price 
maintenance provisions of present and future 
codes. Even industry is ready for this, the NIRB 
chairman feels. 

Some limited fair trade, practice rules which 
are innocent of price-fixing results. 

Minimum wages and maximum hours are to 
provide the base for prices. Under Mr. Williams’ 


ELECTRIC POWER 
Output remains well above a year ago, but 
slightly less than the previous week. 


plan they, would be enforced rigorously. The 
inefficient, unable to pay the minimums and con- 
tinue in business, would be sacrificed. 

This wou:d be bad news for the multitude of 
small businessmen, like battery-maker Fred 
Perkins, of York, Pa., who offers figures to show 
that he cannot pay code minimums and stay 
in business. 

If the Supreme Court upholds Mr. Perkins’ con- 
viction, the die would be cast against employers 
maintaining their business lives by paying wages 
lower than the Government feels desirable. 


International ‘Swaps’ 


First big reciprocal dea!, with Ger- 
many, has officials guessing 


WwHo is going to hold the bag? 

That question dominates the last dickering 
over a deal between Germany and the United 
States. 

Under that deal, if concluded, as now seems 
probable, Germany would get 500,000 bales of 
American cotton. The United States would get 
about $7,250,000 in dollars and about $22,500,000 
worth of “special” German marks. 

Those marks would have to be svent in Ger- 


"and may even decrease. 


many for German goods. If there is not need 
now for that amount of German goods in the 
United States, the marks might have to be of- 
fered for what they would bring. That quickly 
could leave this country on the short end of the 
deal. 

But Germany has vital and immediate need 
for the cotton. Also, the United States, its cot- 
ton exports far below a year ago, is extremely 
anxious to sell. 

On that basis there can be struck the second 
important bargain under the power granted 
President Roosevelt to enter reciprocal trade 
agreements, and under the new system of Ex- 
port-Import banks headed by George Peek. The 
first was a trade treaty with Cuba, signed Sept. 3. 

If a deal now is made, would it usher in a 
period of expanding foreign trade activity? 

Many a New Deal economist is skeptical. They 
say this, after wresting with the problem of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements during the past few 
months. 

“The basis is laid for a number of important 
reciprocal trade treaties. This program is grow- 
ing and assuming real value. 

“But the striking fact is that there are rela- 
tively few products of real economic importance 
that cannot be produced as efficiently and as 
cheaply in the United States as abroad. The field 
of things that can be imported, without displac- 
ing important groups of American workers, is 
narrowing down. 

“Foreign trade always was a small proportion 
of total American trade. 
indicate that this proportion will continue small 
Foreign nations have 
increasing trouble finding goods with which to 
pay for the things they buy from us. That 
accounts for payments in gold.” 


STEEL OUTPUT 
Steel production gains for the eighth 
consecutive week. 


The ‘Right’ to Relief 


Leaves of absence from Govern- 
ment jobs help to solve a new 
problem 


LEAVE of absence for persons on relief rolls 
now has made its appearance. In that man- 
ner there is recognized the vested right of indi- 
viduals in a place on the relief roster. 
When persons working in return for relief 


payments in New York City balked at quitting the 


Government payroll to accept private jobs, they 
were told that they could leave the rolls without 
losing their rights. If the private jobs petered 
out they could have their places back as relief 
workers. 

One claim of employers has been that workers 
is some sections of the country, drawing sub- 
sistence from the Government, hesitated to give 
it up to take private jobs. They had found a 
new security in relief. The New York action 
throws light on the situation. 


Labor Speaks Up 


Unions’ new demands for 30-hour 
week and unemployment and age 
insurance 


()RGANIZED labor, out in the cold so far as 
late New Deal plans for recovery are con- 
cerned, now offers its own program. 

Heading the list of demands is that for a 
thirty-hour week, sure to be opposed by the 
President. 

Unemployment insurance and old-age pen- 
sions draw up the rear. 

Labor, dissatisfied with recent happenings, is 
seeking to effect a united front of steel, auto- 
mobile, and textile industry employes in an effort 
to strengthen its bargaining position. 


Alphabetical ‘Failures’ 


A New Dealer believes few of the 
recovery agencies have worked well 


A prominent Government official was heard to 
make this remark: 

“The President's recovery program has fallen 
down in two particulars. One was in organization 
The other was in execution. 

“Except for the AAA, which went into action 
with dispatch, there has not been another major 
effort that brought the results expected in a 
reasonable time. 

“Public Works took a year and a half to get 
organized and into action on an important scale. 

“The NRA showed a lot of action, but poor 
execution. It has broken down of its own weight. 

“The Securities Commission and now the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission have been 
slow and clumsy in action. 

“The Federal Housing Administration went wild 
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Our studies seem to | 


on organization and. isn’t showing results be- 
cause it started at the wrong end. Building costs 
should have been brought to a bargain level be- 
fore any drive opened. Ballyhoo can’t take the 
place of purchasing power.” 

This ‘New Dealer opined that most of these 
shortcomings that he listed could be ascribed to 
the fact that the Government had to jump in 
with a program of action before it could test its 
methods or its personnel. 


Trend of Wealth 


Disputed question whether concen- 
tration is speeded by new policies 


N unusual defense was heard in Washington 

during the past week. 

It was offered to explain the implications of 
the report on 1933 incomes made by the Treas- 
ury Department, Dec. 10. 

This report showed that corporation profits 
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Bank debits outside New York City rise 
to approximate level of 1931. 


had risen more than 35 per cent in 1933 as com- 
pared with 1932, that individual incomes had in- 
creased in the range above $25,000 and decreased 
in the range below. 

Quickly, Senators Borah, Nye, and La Follette, 
among others, jumped to the conclusion that the 
New Deal was further concentrating wealth, not 
redistributing it, and was increasing corporation 
profits, not spreading them in wage increases. 

In reply, officials just as quickly said that this 
should not be taken as a New Deal result—that 
it followed every recovery from depression. 

Still in mind was the objective of spreading 
the national income more widely. 


Industry’s Program 


Conference of business leaders to 
draft legislative proposals 


HAT happens at White Sulphur Springs when 
the Nation’s business leaders gather Dec. 17 


may determine whether the olive branch of re- 


conciliation with President Roosevelt again turns 
to a thorn of discord. 


Out of this gathering is to come industry’s 
legislative program. It is on that program that 
the Nation’s industrialists and bankers are ex- 
pected to stand in,their search for prosperity. 
If Mr. Roosevelt agrees, the recent truce between 


| and Underwood. 

A CRITICAL COURT 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes—He 

brought out the facts from the Government 
attorney in the oil case. 


the President and business may become a signed 
peace. If he cannot agree, then again would be- 
come a tug-of-war. 

The question is: How far will industry go in 
accepting Presidential demands for social re- 
form legistation? Will industrialists approve 
work relief to replace the present dole? What is 
to be the attitude toward organized labor? 

Mr. Roosevelt has openly recognized the need 
for cooperation between the Government and 
the Nation’s employers. But he also is insisting 
on social reforms and on a daring program of 
public works to absorb all or nearly all who can- 
not find work in private industry. The problem 
is to find a common ground for cooperation. 


The ‘Housing Problem 


Proposals for direct Government 
subsidies meet a rebuff 


OUSES, and how best to build them, continues 
the question receiving major attention in the 
drafting of recovery plans. 


However, the idea of a direct Government sub- 


sidy to private builders of homes is reported now 


to have been dropped. 

The proposal had been that the Government 
make an outright gift of a percentage of the 
home cost to each individual who built himself a 
residence. 
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T° Lewis Douglas, former director 

of the Federal budget, it seems 
that present national spending is 
leading the country rapidly toward 
inflation. 

To Treasury Department officials, 
flushed with their success in recent 
financing, it seems that the national 
debt can rise to $50,090.000,000 with- 


$6,348,000,000. They had $7,635,000,- 
000 in loans. 

What does. this signify? Simply 
that banks are turning their funds 
over to. the Federal Government, 
which then uses them to finance 
federally inspired projects. 

National banks are lending a 
smaller amount of their deposits to 


Where Government 


Funds Go 


Outgo 22 Million Dollars For 


Every Day—Decrease Shown 
In Emergency Expenses 


EDERAL Government spent about 

22 million dollars a day last week, 
a total of $152,900,000. 

Ordinary expenses were up about 
eight million from the week before 
to $63,000,000. Emergency costs were 
down from $137,600,000 to $89,900,- 
000 however. 

The cause for this big drop in 
emergency spending was the dimish.- 
ed demand for RFC funds. 


Two events of the greatest signifi- 

cance for labor and industry oc- 
curred quietly last week in the City 
of Washington. 

These were two decisions by the 
National Labor Relations Board, in 
which this body served notice to the 
country, to employers and to other 


his closed shop agreement. The 
employes appealed to the NLRB, 
which dismissed the complaint on 
the ground that the employer had 
not violated Section 7a. 


x 
AUTO TROUBLE BREWING 
A serious labor situation impends 


bor has protested the plan and an- 
nounced that it will not participate 
in the election. 

It is stated on reliable author- 
ity that the Federation will ask the 
NLRB to step in and conduct an 
election of its usual simple type, the 
winning union being made the ex- 
clusive bargaining agency for all the 
workers. 


A. F. OF L. AND CONGRESS 


Presented to the President last 
week was the A. F. of L.’s legisla- 
tive program. William Green, the 
Federation’s president, laid it be- 
fore him and called his attention 
also to the resolution adopted by 
the last annual convention of the 
Federation questioning the fitness of 


broken the spirit of the President’s 
industrial truce by refusing to per- 
mit elections of employes for bar- 
gaining agencies. 

“This is labor’s only right,” in- 
sists Mr. Biddle, “and it was granted 
in consideration of the advantage 
given employers through relaxation 
of the anti-trust law. By fighting 
it, as certain large steel and rubber 
companies are doing, industralists 
are not doing their part in coop- 
eration’ for recovery.” 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


A promise— 
not a speculation 


| , branches of the Administration that | {r the automobile industry. S. Clay Williams to be chairman of t 
out straining Federal credit. The — industry to finance private indus- The rise in ordinary costs was the rights of labor as granted by Last Spring a threatened strike | the NRA administrative board. NVESTMENT 
| debt now totals $28,000,000,000. trial operations, more to the Gov- | caused chiefly in the amount sent Congress would be upheld by this | was averted through an agreement Reports of coolness between the soundness made it possible 
/ Who is right? ernment to finance public spending | out by the Veterans’ Administration. body without compromise. under which employes were to bar- | Administration and Mr. Green as for this companv to keep its 
| The country may never know. Most | Perations. This rose to $23,600,000, which was In the first of these decisions the | gain collectively with their employ- | the result of a letter said to have tae pany i 
ambitious of the spending programs 7S Icy about twice as much as the previous Labor Board in effect refused to be | ers through a bargaining agency | been sent to the President in con- abbott a ae ee andl 
thus far submitted to President | THE FEDERAL ar paras - aan ae ” sei a bs influenced by the Administration's | representing both majority and mi- | nection with this resolution are holder during a trying 
Roosevelt calls for a Federal deficit (THE og! of pig sr genus i gle week since early in Oc policy of courting private business. nority labor groups. An automobile ecg to be sntounded. No such period. 
in the next fiscal year of from three is that as long as banks refuse . | labor board was appointed to ad- etter was sent. 
to six billions. The Treasury be- | to accept the risks of loaning to The $4,700,000 that the Army yp dale minister the plan. The Federation’s program in- Why not call on that se- 
lieves that there will be little diff- | private borrowers in larger volume, | Needed was enough to send the total |LABOR BOARD DEFIES NRA Only now 1s it preparing to hold | Cludes first the 30-hour week as a curity, which has met the 
culty raising that amount. and continue to prefer low-interest | Cost of the Army over the hundred | This was in the case of the | ejections in accordance with this | Partial remedy for unemployment. severest of tests, when mak- 
Prosperity is expected to come | Federal obligations, just so long will million dollar mark for the current | fearst-owned Call-Bulletin of San settlement. The first election is | No less in importance is its demand . fi ‘al plans? 
perity p fiscal year db 7 | ing your financial plans: 
around the corner by that time, so | the Government be forced to in- oggerte Francisco which on Dec. 3 had been | siated to take place shortly in the | for an act outlawing company | og ‘| | 
the next years are aot considered |crease as a spender and a lender. rc highways as part of hooey adjudged guilty of discrimination | Gagijac division of General Motors | unions and providing for the con- | Life insurance is a prom- 
in present calculations. One large field that the Govern- aan yc oe, than $200,- | against its rewrite man, Dean S. Corp. Through a system of prima- | tinuance of the NLRB. ise—not a speculation. 
* * now pon ce July 1. ries for individual departments fol- | | Unemployment insurance is on the 
A POSSIBLE PINCH ending on private residentla P e ne\ “-| lowed by a plant-wide election, a | program also, to be paid for by a 5 
PINCH might develop if banks “works council” will be chosen with | per cent tax on pay rolls. 
orporation revealed durin e - e jurisdiction, 
gp that it held mortgages on | stitutions,” he said, “but I am | so amounted to a modification of LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 
ee ee ee ae nearly 7 per cent of all the owner- | ashamed to admit the lack of in- | the newspaper code. Under the The American Federation of La- © ° er 
— = et ee oe occupied urban dwellings in the Na- | terest and cooperation shown.” so-called “freedom of the press” , — agrees, that employers have —— - — 
thing to show tion. That total soon will be 10 clause of this code, modifications = 
th 4 Po wud pd 4 re ard Gov- | Per cent. FOREIGN DEBT DEFAULTS would be binding on any publisher — A ait 
at John H. Fahey, chairman of the (WHETHER the Federal Govern- | only with his consent, and the Call- 
= "a ne re ri trea figures HOLC, announced that his organ- ment is successful in collecting | Bulletin refused its consent to the 
Rath rs ad nd is in the other | '2@tion desired to step out of the | interest and principal payments on | Labor Board’s jurisdiction. | 
its a. sien ‘lending field, and would do so just | its loans is a matter that only time But the Board accepted jurisdic- “§ 
Thus. on the basis of the October | 28.8007 as private capital was avail- | can tell. tion none the less, and decided sian arnin S on 
17 national bank reports, just com- | 20/¢- But unless private investors | The hope is that it will have more | against the Call-Bulletin. At this 
niled. loans to industry in the past | 220 Private banking lenders stepped | success in that line than it is hav- | point, on the advice of Donald R. ' 
ts poo “ 78 ; t whl forward, he admitted that Congress | ing with its collections on loans | Richberg, the NRA intervened. Its | 
aed per © | would probably insist on enlarging | made to foreign nations. | acting counsel, Blackwell Smith, 
ee — secures | the function of the Government Another payment date for war | asked the Board to reconsider. 30 0) 
| debts came on Dec. 15 and the best | At the rehearing, Mr. Smith, while nvestmen 
National banks on “ sp —7 So it is through the range of Fed- | the Treasury could do was to collect | not questioning the Board’s right to | : 
+ ee oe | ae financing. $223,533 on a total of $154,729,976 | take jurisdiction, urged it to decline 
( Government paper, which totaled |  oficials want bankers to forget | que on that date. as a matter of policy. eee os 
: | ~~~ | the rules that they feel keep them Little Finland paid. Mighty Brit- The Board decided unanimously : 
Trouble Shooters After from making capital loans, and to | ain led eleven nations in defaulting. | to abide by its former decision. The | a en TOm CCUL l Yy O CY S 
Rods and Shee ladestey | ee making As each payment date comes and | Call-Bulletin was ordered to rein- ! 
oot an oe inaus ry medium-term and long-term ad- goes with no checks received from state its discharged employe. Un- 4 . | 
. Something is wrong with the boot | Vances to private borrowers. the big debtors, the chance of col- | less it complied, the NRA would be 3 
and shoe industry, and the NRA in- 7 2 lecting any substantial part of the | asked to withdraw its Blue Eagle. e 
tends to find out what it is all about. | SCANTY PRIVATE LOANS $11,500,000,000 owed to this country — 
Decreased profits are being en- ESULTS thus far have been | becomes dimmer. 7 CLOSED SHOP AND SECTION 7A i | | 
deal Is made any | The second important decision by J NCREASES in taxes, and reductions in rates which afford 
sections of the country, and seime Speaking before the Bond Club of | ington is that if a deal is made any h : ; . gph a 
| enterprises in Massachusetts and | New York, Jesse Jones, chairman of | time soon as much as $500,000,000 | ‘Me Labor Board last week was Do 4 relatively unimportant savings for an individual customer, 
1] elsewhere are said to be migrating | the RFC, said the Government has | might be salvaged. Gad das ae Gee are taking away from investors in the Associated System 
| to other States. been making little progress in in- President Roosevelt said Dec. 14 | 2 ne ss us Clause to be no bar enough to pay the annual interest on more than $300,000,000 
' As a result, the National Indus- | teresting banks in the business of | that he still was hopeful that these to & cloned shen agrenment of securities at the rate of 5 per cent. 
trial Recovery Board has an- | refinancing mortgages under Gov- | debts some day might be paid. But ; 
nounced that it will hold a public | ernment guidance. no negotiations leading to payment A closed shop agreement is an ae 
hearing in the near future. “We have been trying to interest | are under way. agreement binding an employer to If taxes had not been increased and rates had not been reduced 
: since 1928; if employees’ insurance had not been put into effect 
tin ade of 1933, Hugh 8. pol and costs had not been raised by the N. R.A., there would be 
son, then NRA Administrator, and available substantially over $15,000,000 more for investors, so 
- - Donald R. Richberg, counsel for that— : 
NRA, issued a joint statement as 
follows: : 
“The words ‘open shop’ and ‘closed 40,000 debenture holders of Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
A TOWER OF STRENGTH shop’ are not used in the law and . . . . 
R pany would still have ample margin of earnings to insure con | 
What the Labor Board has just tinued payment of interest on their investment. 
decided is that a closed shop agree- : 
a 78,000 holders of Convertible Obligations and Preferred and 
e situation was briefly as fol- ec 
lows: Preference Stocks would be receiving the cash return which they 
The Bennett Shoe Co. of Marlboro, 
Mass., had a closed shop agree- should have. 
ment with union to which, of , ee 
course, all Be Reon belonged. Four 102,000 holders of Class A Stock would be receiving a return. 
employers Were deprived of their 
membership in the union for cause. 
The employer thereupon discharged Earnings of practically all industries have declined because of 
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these employes in accordance with 


Imports of Newsprint 


Will Not Be Curtailed 


No action is to be taken at this 
time by the Federal Government. 
with respect to imports of news- 
print. 

The newsprint code authority had 
filed complaints with the NRA on 
the basis of Section 3(e) of the Re- 
covery Act which provides that 
when imports interfere with suc- 
cessful operation of domestic indus- 
tries under codes, they may be lim- 
ited. 

But following special studies by 
the NRA, the State Department and 
the Tariff Commission, President 
Roosevelt directed that no action 
be taken at present. 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


Cipally to— 


of utility securities. 


GAS € ELECTRIC 
JS" 


ithaca New York 


the general effects of the depression. Utilities had long been 
considered as depression-proof. During the current depres- 
sion the loss of earnings by utilities and the shrinkage in value 
of utility securities have not been due primarily to the failure 
of earnings to withstand the effects of depression, but prin- 


1. Actual and threatened governmental competition. Since the 
passage of the T. V. A. act, the shrinkage in the market 
value of utility securities hag been estimated to be in excess 
of 2 billion dollars. During the same time the market value 
of all securities listed on the New York Stock Exchange has 
actually increased by more than 51, billion dollars. 


Attacks by public officials and agencies, which have uni- 
formly been followed by sharp declines in the market prices 
In the 19 days between November 1 
and November 20, 1934, the market value of the securities 
of 16 principal holding companies controlling electric, gas 
and telephone properties shrank about $275,000,000. 


3. Reduction in earnings through action of governmental 
agencies, such as excessive increases in taxes and unreason- 
able decreases in rates. 


The result of all these policies has been to threaten thesavings 
of millions of thrifty, small investors. Present improvement 
in the revenues of utilities, brought about largely by increased 
efforts of the managements to extend the use of electricity and 
gas, has partially offset these adverse conditions. But this im- ' 
provement should not lull investors into inactivity. The far- 
_ reaching consequences of the policies here mentioned must be 
realized by investors, and their protests must be sufficiently 
vigorous to force the consideration they deserve. 
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== All one needs to do is look at the exports to the Far East stant presentation of projects to go beyond the limits set * | Zee 
=== in the last two years and it will be discovered that Japan by Mr. Roosevelt is dangerous to the credit of the Gov- REFORMS BLOCK The potential demand is there. Eze 
=2e has been buying certain materials used in making ex- ernment of the United States. The initial investment by private Z=5 
=Es plosives. For rumors of large expenditures from official sources WAY TO REAL capital is not forthcoming. Col- === 
=== _ Troops need food and clothing. Cotton and wool and are tantamount to rumors of future insolvency. They RECOVERY onel Ayres cites various reasons === 
sae wheat and corn, and all the products of the soil are needed are threats against the American dollar and Government for this, including the uncertainty === 
— in war-time for combatant peoples. Is it proposed to take bonds. which the Government itself has created as to monetary =5= 
ESS the profits out of farming for export, or cotton for export . Vv policy and the fear of uncontrolled inflation arising out of Z5= 
=== in time of war? Or does the ballyhoo about war profits alec It is to the interest of every- unlimited spending and lending by the Government itself. 252 
=== relate solely to a war in which the United States is con- FEDERAL CREDIT body to work for the maintenance He also emphasizes the tendency of the Government to === 
=== cerned? But why spend valuable time in the midst of MUST BE of America’s credit. The Secre- ' interpose its regulatory power in all forms of business ac- === 
Sec a national unemployment emergency to have a public tary of the Treasury, Henry tivity thus causing hesitation while bureaucraqy flour- === 
eee debate about a theoretical war? MAINTAINED Morgenthau, has dedicated him- ishes. : 255 
=ce v self splendidly to that task. But, unless the President sets The way to recovery has been clear for many months. === 
225 DANGERS OF America is threatened from no himself against the trend developing now in Washington, Recovery and reform are not always complementary. a 
— quarter, certainly not from Eu- especially on the eve of the convening of a new Congress, They are often antagonistic. The NRA, noble in purpose, ==5 
ES UNLIMITED rope. The Japanesé are too busy we shall have business uncertainty and skepticism and blocked recovery conceding even that it left behind some === 
Bae BORROWING worrying about China and Rus- doubt to such an extent that private industry and private worthwhile suggestions for improvement of our economic === 
=== sia to bother about picking a fight capital will hesitate to embark upon the programs so es- system. 322 
Eee with the United States. And it has long been apparent sential to a resumption of private spending. The public works program of the Administration-has z= 
EEE _ that neither Great Britain nor America would ever go to Let us in this connection read the section of the Na- employed relatively few persons. The number of ynem- == 
au war about the open door in China. tional Resources Board report which deals with public ployed as a total is not far different today than it was a ESE 
=e Scarcely less comprehensible than this outburst of in- works. It says, in part: : year ago. 225 
== terest in future wars is the curious way that four Cabinet “Extension of public works into new fields and expan- The barometer of improvement is the total number of 255 
== officers of the present Administration go about planning sion of all public works, old and new, into the field of rea- persons employed on a basis that will keep them employed a8 
SEE the theoretical future of our country to the extent of 25 sonable possibility from the point of view of needful pub- and not on a temporary basis subject to more and more Z2e 
Ee years or more with theoretical funds to be derived from lic service, brings the estimate of magnitude of all public deficits of the Federal Government. 7 ==e 
2c: the theoretical pocketbooks of the taxpayers of America. works over a period of perhaps 20 to 30 years to about These are not political or partisan questions. They are | 
= This week the “findings and recommendations” of the 105 billion dollars, or about three and one-half to five bil- basic considerations that the world has taught through eae 
Bee National Resources Board are revealed to the public. It lion dollars a year. centuries of miserable experience with fads and fancies 228 
3=5 is a beautiful dream of how Federal, State and city gov- “Such an expanded program of public works would which again and again have exploited the common people 228 
BEE ernments might cooperate in a huge public works pro- amazingly improve the public services and living stand- and driven them to measures of desperation. 2 
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